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WOMEN 


BY REV. 


OF 


without saying that 
Eve’s place among the wo- 
men of the Bible is second 
other. Her place in 
Christian theology has been 
as important as her place as 
“ mother of us all,” and yet, strangely enough, 
her name is mentioned in the whole Bible but 
fcur times—twice in the Old Testament and 
twice in the New. This is not, however, the 
only instance in which the importance of a 
term in historical theology has been out of all 
proportion with its prominence in the Bible. 
The great doctrine of the Trinity is a remark- 
able case in point. It has played a leading 
part in historical theology, but in the Bible 
there is no mention of it whatsoever, whether 
or not, as some think, there are statements 
in which it exists potentially, and from which 
it ean be logically inferred. 

The careful reader will notice that there are 
in Genesis two very different accounts of wo- 


T goes 


to no 








man’s first appearance on the creative scene; 
the first in chap. i., 26-28; the second in 
chap. ii., 4-25. They afford one of the hap- 
piest illustrations of that theory of the Pen- 
tateuch’s composite character which was first 
broached by Astruc, a French physician, mid- 
way of the last century. It has been fierce- 
ly contested, but its acceptance is now one 
of the which all biblical 
scholars are agreed. As Hebrew documents 
both of these stories were doubtless of late 
(and perhaps foreign) origin. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than to sup- 
pose that the Bible was written in its present 


commonplaces in 
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THE BIBLE—EVE 
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order—first Genesis, then Exodus, and so on. 
Large portions of the Pentateuch were written 
during or after the exile, and it did not reach 
its present form until the Alexandrian pe- 
riod, after 330 B.c. 

That the first account, that of the Elohist, 
so called, is of a loftier strain than that of 
the Yahwehist,is universally agreed. No part 
of the Bible is more frankly anthropomorphic 
than the latter and the following chapter, 
which recites the story of the Fall. The god 
Yahweh walks in the garden in the eool of 
the day, avoiding the uncomfortable heat; 
he brings the animals to Adam to be named, 
and discovers that there is none among them 
that will make a good helpmeet for him; 
when Adam hides himself Yahweh cannot at 
first tell where he is; he cross-questions him 
about the fatal tree; he is afraid that he will 
eat of the tree of life and so live forever, 
and, unable (apparently) to destroy the virtue 
of the tree, he drives Adam and Eve out of the 
garden and cherubim with flaming 
swords to prevent their coming back. All 
this is charmingly naive, but it does not at- 
tain to the dignity of the first account of the 
creation. There the word of God creates 
the man and woman in His own image, while 
in the second account the man is made from 
the wet dust of the ground and the woman 
from a bone of his body. An equally im- 
portant difference is that in the first account 
man is the climax of creation, while in the 
second the creation of man precedes the crea- 
tion of the vegetable and animal world. 

The understanding that in the two narra- 


sets 
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tions we have a continuous history was fruit- 
ful of legendary explanations from an early 
period. Apocryphal, rabbinical, and Mo- 
hammedan writers have conceived that the 
woman whose described in the 
first chapter of Genesis was Adam’s first 
wife, Lilith by name, and 
Many and strange have the changes 
upon this fanciful interpretation. 
Eve herself has hardly played a more dra- 
matic part in graphie and poetic art than 
Lilith. She is once mentioned in the Bible, 
in Isaiah xxxiv., 14, where her name is trans- 
lated “sereech-owl” in the King 
translation and “ night-monster ” 


creation is 
Eve his second. 
been 
rung 


James 
in the Re- 
vised, with “ Lilith” in the margin, which 
the Polychrome Isaiah gives in the body of 
text. The legends conceived her as a 
mother of devils begotten of Satan. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne says that charms to annul her 
malign influence are purchasable in the East 
London of to-day. In our own time her 
legend has assumed its most poetic form in 
brilliant and appalling “ Eden 


the 


Rossetti’s 


Bower ”: 


“Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft, sweet woman.” 


She is made fundamental to the temptation 
of Adam, and this idea is apparently em- 
bodied in Michael Angelo’s Sistine fresco of 
the “Temptation and Expulsion,” in which 
the serpent’s hideous coil about the tree de- 
velops in its branches into a woman’s sefhsual 
shape with streaming golden hair. 

The “new woman,” of whom we hear so 
much, will perhaps incline to regard Lilith 
favorably, seeing that the reason commonly 
assigned for her inability to live happily with 
Adam is that she claimed equality with him 
on the ground that they were both made at 
one cast. (Some of the legends say that at 
first they were joined together back to back 
and that God hewed them asunder.) Lilith 
and Adam quarrelled on this score, and she, 
using a charm a fallen angel had imparted 
to her, took to herself wings, with all the 
golden riches of her hair, and flew away. 
The “dazzling disarrangement” of her hair 
is made much of by the fabulists and poets. 
Thus, Mephistopheles to Faust, at the Wal- 
purgis Night carouse: 


“ Adam’s first wife is she. 
Beware the lure within her lovely tresses, 
The splendid sole adornment of her hair!” 
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And Rossetti, in a sonnet prophetic or con- 
elusive of the beauty of his “ Eden Bower,” 
has this: 


“The rose and poppy are her flowers, for where 
Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 


And soft-shed kisses, and soft sleep shall 
snare? 
Lo! as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, 


so went 
Thy spell through him, and left his straight 
neck bent, 


And round his heart one strangling golden 
hair.” 
If Lilith’s simultaneous creation with 


Adam signified her equality with him, Eve’s 
manufacture from a part of him was nat- 
urally held to signify her subordination and 
subjection and that of woman, as such; in 
the language of an English jurist that “ the 
man and woman are one and that one is the 
man.” 

This has always been the Christian 


in- 
terpretation, taking its cue from I Tim- 
othy ii., 11-13: “Let a woman learn in 


quietness, in all subjection .... for Adam was 
first formed, then Eve.” The same inference 
is drawn from the manner of the Fall: “ And 
Adam was not beguiled, but the woman was 
beguiled, and fell into transgression.” One 
reason among many for the critical opinion 
that Paul did not write the epistle to Tim- 
othy is that he holds Adam strictly respon- 
sible, and does not lay quite all the blame on 
Eve. 

One of many legends that have offset the 
parsimony of Eve’s biblical history represents 
her as the end of man’s creation in a quite 
literal fashion—made out of his tail! 
Strangely enough the legend anticipated 
science in its view of the primitive man’s 
terminal facilities. Another legend gives a 
dezen reasons why Eve was not made from 
this, that, or the other part of Adam, but 
from the rib only, and then says that she had 
all the faults and failings which Yahweh had 
endeavored to avoid. Clearly the legend of 
Eve, if not the Genesis narration, is domi- 
nated by a spirit of hostility to womankind. 
She is another with Potiphar’s wife and the 
wicked Jezebel and the rebellious Vashti and 
the tricksy Delilah. She is typical of the 
women who get men into trouble, and who 
give color to the story that, when there was 
mischief in Persia, the king’s first question 
always was, “Who was she?” Like-minded 
are Goethe’s wizards, who sing in chorus: 
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“When towards the Devil’s house we tread, 
Woman’s a thousand steps ahead.” 


To which the semi-chorus makes reply: 


*“ But howsoe’er she hasten may, 
Man in one leap has cleared the way.” 


As to the beauty of Eve, the biblical ver- 
sion of her story is silent, but the Talmud- 
ists and such were well informed. The beau- 
ty of Sarah was of great reputation among 
these, with good biblical warrant. “ All wo- 
men in comparison with Sarah are like mon- 
But Sarah can no 
more be compared to Eve than can a monkey 
be compared with man.” Milton, whose 
Eve has contributed far more than the Yah- 
wehist’s to the popular imagination of her 
person and her mind, is not a whit behind 
the Talmudists, and uses one of his most 
daring idioms to express his thought: 


keys in respect to men. 


“ Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


However criticism may impeach the general 
conception of Milton’s epic, it stands abash- 
ed in the presence of his Eve, as if confronted 
by that loveliness which Adam saw. The Mil- 
ton who drew her picture was no Puritan 
The warm blood of the Renaissance 
his Neither the primal pair 
nor their surroundings suffer from any stint 
of sensuous charm. But Milton also enforces 
with “damnable iteration” the doctrine of 
Eve’s inferiority “in the mind and inward 
faculties,’ and even in her outward semblance 
finds her less Godlike than her mate. Of all 
this Adam half repents, facing her loveliness: 


ascetic. 


was in veins. 


‘<¢ 


so absolute she 
And in herself complete . 
Authority and Reason on 
As one intended first, not 
Occasionally ” [i. e., 


seems 


her wait, 
after made 
to meet an occasion]. 


If Milton’s Eve was not well instructed, 
especially in astronomy, it was not Adam’s 
fault. Have we not here, nor here alone, 
some intimation of the didactic husband who 
made the married life of Mary Powell bur- 
densome? But Milton himself was not more 
poetical than his Eve. In this respect she did 
no violence to her literary reputation. A 
“Gospel of Eve” circulated in the early 
Church, and the Mohammedans ascribe to 
her a volume of prophecies. These, however, 


were dictated by the angel Raphael. The 
Gospel was presumably an original work. 
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Dr. South wrote that Aristotle was “ but the 
rubbish of an Adam,” and if Eve was not a 
better talker than Aspasia, Milton and many 
others who have praised her have made some 
mistake. 

The significance of Eve for her posterity, 
as generally conceived, has been associated 
with a single circumstance of her career, the 
the Bible, excepting 
the birth of her three children, Cain and 
Abel, and, after a long interval, when he 
was one hundred and thirty years old, Seth. 
That single circumstance was her temptation 
and her fall, involving Adam and, theolo- 
gically, the whole human race. It is, however, 
only by freely allegorizing the simple story 
in Genesis that the traditional theological 
construction can be made out of its material. 
Thanks to Milton, mainly, the popular iden- 
tification of the serpent with the devil is com- 
plete. There is not a hint of such identifica- 
tion in the Old Testament. We first come 
upon it in the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and Professor Toy thinks it was cur- 
rent in Judea for only a century or two B.c. 
St. Paul never states it distinctly, but it is 
implied in various passages. The serpent of 
Genesis is a mere serpent, nothing more or 
less. Even for the idea that he represents 
allegorically the lower nature of man, i:ere 
is no exegetical support. The punishment 
inflicted on him is appropriate to the animal 
creature solely. Instead of walking in fu- 
ture-on the end of his tail, as represented in 
many pictures and as implied in the text, 
he will crawl upon his belly. Moreover, the 
story does not seem intended to give an ac- 
count of “original sin.” Such profound 
scholars as Professors Toy and Cone are 
agreed upon this point. The easy disobedi- 
ence implies the sinful tendency which all 
Jewish thought assumed in mankind, Paul’s 
as distinctly as any. As the story 
that man is naturally sinful, so it assumes 
that he is naturally mortal. Adam and Eve 
would have died if they had not eaten of the 
forbidden tree, unless they had eaten of the 
tree of life. Why they did not eat of this 
before or after their transgression we are 
not informed. The serpent was apparently 
right in his assurance that they should not 
die if they ate of the forbidden tree. They 
ate of it and did not die. Yahweh was 
obliged to drive them out of Eden, lest they 
should eat of the tree of life and straightway 
become immortal. 


only one recorded in 


assumes 
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The problem engaging those who framed 
this story was not, it would seem, the prob- 
lem of original sin, but the problem of death, 
of painful labor, of the travail of women in 
child-birth, and ingidentally of the relations 
of shame and clothing. Quite differently 
from Westermarck, the great authority on 
this head, the representation is that shame 
was the oceasion of clothing. Westermarck’s 
delightful paradox, which is well sustained, 
is that clothing was the occasion of shame. 
Strangely enough, the temptation is repre- 
sented as one appealing to the higher nature 
of the glorious pair. Milton’s sympathies 
are clearly with them where, being tempted 
to win equality with divine beings by one act 
of disobedience, they took the risk. It was 
what he would himself have done. His con- 
cession to the rabbis that the knowledge won 
was of things sexually evil has no justifica- 
tion whatsoever in the text. Some of Mil- 
ton’s glosses are extremely interesting, es- 
pecially his representation of Adam’s eating 
of the fruit because he prefers dying with 
Eve to living without her. That also is a 
levely touch where Eve considers whether she 
shall “corner” the forbidden fruit for her 
own advantage or let Adam in, as the brokers 
say, “on the ground floor.” 


“Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my power, 
Without copartner? So to add what wants 
In female sex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal, and perhaps— 
A thing not undesirable—sometime 
Superior; for, inferior, who is free?’ 


The incidental admission here that for wo- 
men to learn the alphabet does not make them 
less attractive in men’s eyes is one that will 
not find universal acceptance, and yet some 
with either sex. 

There is a nice touch of humor, possibly 
unconscious, in the Bible story at that point 
where the naughty pair are trying to excuse 
themselves. Eve says, “The serpent he- 
guiled me and I did eat.” But in Adam’s 
answer to the divine interrogation there is a 
suggestion of the double entendre: “ The wo- 
man whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
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gave me of the tree and I did eat.” Our 
federal head was not disinclined to make 
over a part of his responsibility to his Crea- 
tor. At the same time he made it easier for 
Eve. There is one touch on her part (Milton 
loquitur) which must make Mr. Howells’s 


, women say, “She has become as one of us.” 


It is where she upbraids Adam for not laying 
his commands upon her and forbidding her 
to go off by herself. Note that he had made 
the concession only to her eager importunity. 

Of Eve’s maternity the record gives no 
sign beyond the birth of her three sons, and 
the indefinite “sons and daughters” while 
she shared the intolerable length of Adam’s 
life—nine hundred and thirty years. The 
story of Cain and Abel reflects the rivalries 
of early agricultural and nomadic life. It 
has been left to modern art to body forth the 
mystery of the first death smiting on the 
maternal heart. Eve, with the dead Abel 
lying cold and still across her knee, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of sculpture in our 
Metropolitan Museum. It is not the less 
beautiful because it represents a universal 
mystery, involving the last mother whose 
son is dead equally with the first. For who 
is yet so wise as to understand clearly and 
fully what death means? 

The heart of Eve’s pathetic story, for those 
endeavoring to make it yield some moral les- 
son, is the power for bane or blessing which 
the woman has over the man’s life. She falls 
and he with her. Eve has many names in 
literature. Lady Macbeth is one of them; 
Rosamond Vincy is another. She has many 
names in the workaday world, in which the 
average man and woman choose the worse 
or better part. 


“ Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing we cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise; 


“How given for naught her priceless gift, 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine 

Which, spent with due respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men and men divine. 


“O Queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 

Of thy despised prerogative.” 








NEW YORK’S CHARM 


IN SUMMER 


BY ADA STERLING 
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ARGE cities that boast a wa- 
ter-front of appreciable size 
are prone jealously to protest 
against the annual flight of 
their inhabitants when taken 
on the mere ground of seeking 
a cooler place, and each possesses its quota of 
stout partisans who go to the extent of de- 

claring their city worthy to rank as a summer 
resort. Chicago, with her bosom bared to the 
breezes of an inland ocean, avows herself a pa- 
radise for summer residents; wind-swept San 





STERNER 


AND W. GLACKENS 


Francisco, a garden from January to Novem- 
ber, holds a proper admiration for her own at- 
tractions; and Atlantic-coast 
Charleston to Boston, are no less insistent 
upon their individual claims to considera- 
tion. But the town in summer, let it be set 
upon the coast or far inland, suggests to the 
timid merely hot pavements, sweltering 
crowds, and dull lines of sealed residences, 
closed churches, theatres with barred doors 
and big-lettered signs calculated to stimu- 
late an interest in the autumn attractions. 


cities, from 

















4 MORNING SCENE ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


Drawn by W. Graokens. 
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A SUM MER-NIGHT 


RELAXATION. 


Drawn by W. Graockens 


These, if they were all, certainly would be 
disheartening to the multitude who must re- 
main in town. Yet it truly may be said that 
cities in general reveal interesting sides dur- 
ing the summer months that are quite absent 
when the haut returns and fastens 
public attention upon itself and its doings. 
It remains only for the stay-at-home to en- 
large his acquaintance with the resources of 


monde 


the city he dwells in, to demonstrate that an 
enforced summer resident may become deeply 
interested in the metamorphoses that take 
place in cities as markedly as when winter-de- 
serted sea-shores are suddenly peopled. This 
is true especially of New York city, which, 
notwithstanding its bulk, yet retains most of 
the elements that made old New Amsterdam 
glorious as a watering-place and summer re- 














WAITING FOR THE SWAN BOATS IN CENTRAL PARK, 


Drawn by W. Grackena. 








sort, though in truth 
we must except the 
low beach at the Bat- 
tery which has now 
given place to a stout 
sea-wall. The massy 
buildings that have 
stamped out the once 
romantic little lanes 
of .lower Manhattan 
Island, and choked up 
the purling streams 
that intersected it, 
have shorn the Bat- 
tery of its prestige as 
a fashionable prome- 
nade, and pushed the 
pleasure - grounds of 
the city many miles 
further north. Even 
Central Park, which 
superseded it, is now 
obliged to divide its 
honors with River- 
side, Morningside, 
Van Cortlandt, and 
Bronx parks. 

But the physical at- 
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THE BOULEVARD AT DUSK. 


Drawn by W. Grackens. 





tributes of New York, 
bound on three sides by 
wide rivers that lead al- 
most precipitately to the 
sea, are yet enough to 
counteract the disad- 
vantages of tall build- 
ings, stone streets, and 
a population that still is 
dense even when the 
strictly leisure classes 
have disappeared for a 
three months’ sojourn 
elsewhere; and there is 
always a_ travelling 
public from the South 
and the West to stop up 
any possible gap caused 
by the absence of the 
regular residents. 

A single summer 
day’s wandering begun 
at the Battery, where 
Peter Stuyvesant, he of 
wooden leg and doughty 
spirit, was wont to 
promenade and puff his 
pipe, will serve to arouse 
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“THE PHOTOGRAPHER MAKES AN UNEXPECTED FIND.” 
Drawn by A. E. Sterner. 


a spirit of further exploration in any one 
who undertakes it. Though the Knicker- 
bocker nabobs and their fair wives and 
daughters (such pictures of them as Wash- 
ington Irving has sketched for us!) have van- 
ished from the scene, and left no trace be- 
hind them, Battery Park preserves an in- 
herent dignity that suffers small detraction 
from the presence of the crowding ferry- 
houses, the Barge Office, and the sturdy if 
ragged little urchins that throng there from 
the politically famous old Fourth Ward. The 
park is skirted on several sides by business 
blocks, broken here and there by emigrants’ 
homes, the protegés of which wander about 
the cool and shaded walks of the green, in 
gaudy costumes that lend a decidedly pic- 
turesque quality to the scene. Artists com- 
ing upon these groups exclaim at the unex- 
pected novelty of lower New York city, and 
the amateur photographer makes many a rich 
find among them and the little denizens of 
tributary streets. The dusky-eyed babies of 
the Syrian colony, that covers a wide area in 
Washington Street and adjacent thorough- 
fares, are given their summer outings here— 


for to their parents Central Park and the 
newer pleasure-grounds beyond are far-away 
points, only to be visited upon rare and 
memorable occasions. 

Numerous as are the excursions by water 
that are made from the metropolis to com- 
paratively near-by resorts, none goes short of 
passengers. The points made range from the 
several small islands, reserved for picnic par- 
ties, that lie-between the wood-fringed banks 
of the Hudson; the once aristocratic Long 
Branch,on the New Jersey coast; the popular 
Manhattan Beach; and Glen Island, on the 
Sound. The boats that ply between these 
points and the city are by far the most nu- 
merously patronized of all the attractions 
held out to the summer population of the me- 
tropolis. The throngs upon the decks of these 
steamers and barges generally present a het- 
erogeneous lot of humanity, united, never- 
theless, in a common aim, namely, to enjoy 
the sail and have a “ good time,” each accord- 
ing to his light, when the turning-point of the 
trip shall have been reached. Lovers and 
lasses, men and women of grave years, and 
growing youth of gayer ones; the coarse and 
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the refined; the young mother with a healthy 
and mischievous brood about her, which keeps 
the entire boat-load of excursionists on the 
qui vive lest they tumble overboard; and the 
anxious-eyed parent who watches every move 
of the pale babe in her arms—all eagerly 
drink in the delicious salt breezes which blow 
as free and full and joyfully for them, the 
hoi polloi, as for the favored ones who may 
loll at ease upon the decks of the white and 








ALL DRINKING 


gold yachts that fleck the coast of New Eng- 
land. So indiscriminating is nature! 

Broadway and the shopping districts are 
only less crowded than in the colder days, 
and twilight sees regiments of bicyclists, fair 
and otherwise, hurrying up the asphalted 
avenues to the Park, through the Boulevard, 
with its central terraced pedestrian path, 
thence to Riverside Drive, where the lights 
may be seen twinkling like fireflies along the 
New Jersey banks of the Hudson. 

There is a barely perceptible difference in 
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morning and in afternoon park scenes in the 
spring, summer, or autumn months—. e., in 
the upper recreation-grounds of the city. 
Early-morning wheel-women and an occasion- 
al group of equestrians are met with on ev- 
ery path. At eight to nine o’clock the chil- 
dren begin to arrive. To be sure, there is an 
absence of nursery-maids, although this is 
not a total one; but attendants for the 
little ones are not lacking, for every group 
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that wander in comprises at least one woman, 
and often several, whose pleasure it is to 
guard her or their special charges. At no 
time in the day, and at no place within the 
precincts of the larger city parks, need one 
feel isolated, or too far removed from people; 
little people, happily, for the most part, 
whose lusty delight in life is satisfying to see. 
They are as five to one among the frequenters 
of Central and Riverside parks. They throng 
the walks and frolic on the smooth plateaux 
that are set apart for games and public gen- 
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eral use; they peer curiously into the old 
sheep-fold, or “talk back” to the chattering 
fowl that strut on Peacock Lawn, while the 
more sedate are lifted into a heaven by a sail 
on the Lohengrin boats that are propelled 
about the placid lakes. 

Central Park, as yet but midway in the 
third quarter of a century mark, properly is 
one of the delights of the stay-at-home stu- 
dent. Here he will be found in the early 
morning, book in hand, while the grass is wet 
with dew, and the tame squirrels, as yet un- 
awed by crowds, run coquetting along the 
edge of the sward to entice the stroller into 
contributing a nut or two. Sometimes he is 
scrutinizing the labels on the trees and fa- 
miliarizing himself with the peculiarities of 
the texture of the bark that sheaths, or the 
leaves that distinguish them. The Park 
an arboretum of no mean resources, and the 
New York student has here an opportunity of 
examining growths with infinitely 
greater ease than has the fellow who forages 
for himself among the wilder growths of the 
forest, whose coats are no light tell-tales as to 
their class and character. 

The lotus-bed at the upper part of the Park 
has provided many a study of the Oriental 
bloom that has later found its way to the 
Academy or other exhibitions. The galleries 
of the Metropolitan, too, have their share of 
eager copyists, who are utilizing a summer 
for the studying of the masterpieces contain- 
ed there. Robins hop about the Park lawns, 
and an occasional song-bird trills among tree 
branches. 


is 


special 


Along Riverside Drive one may discover a 
new country by descending from the gravelled 
or asphalt pavements upon the daisied banks 
that run down to the river. Less well known 
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than the commons in Central Park, this 
breathing-place draws its frequenters from 
west-side families who may be pardoned if 
they have grown to regard it as an exclusive 
bit of country of their own. There are rural 
features about Riverside. Butterflies flit 
about, eluding the children who pursue them. 
Birds (alas! chiefly sparrows!) people the 
trees that here are large and umbrageous, and 
ecroon or chatter among the branches of a 
buttonwood or chestnut tree, while they bal- 
ance, like little tricksters of the air, on a 
trembling glistening finger of a white birch. 
Music plays a 


large part in the enter- 
tainment afforded to New York’s residents. 
Summer-night orchestral concerts mod- 


elled after those of Vienna and the German 
cities, are direct refutations of the common 
belief that “all New York goes away for 
the summer.” 


Here, upon a symphony, a 
Wagner, or a 


‘popular night” may be seen 
representatives of the opera-going families— 
a prominent clergyman and his wife, a lawyer 
of international reputation and his daugh- 
ters, an author or two, and of musicians 
many, who are trying a season in town, or are 
here for a week or a day. 


‘ 


At none of the summer-evening entertain- 
ments is more complete relaxation to be had 
than at the various roof gardens. Here is 
cosmopolis! The gardens are generally fitted 
up with the paraphernalia of a rustic theatre, 
and the entertainments given provide amuse- 
ment for the most varied tastes. Clever im- 
personators are succeeded by marvellous 
sleight-of-hand experts, the serio-comic sing- 
er, or the recitationist. Nothing is required 
of the auditor but to listen and be amused at 
the wit or lack of it, in the entertainers on 
the platform. 
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WOMEN’S WORK 


BY MRS 


T would be delightful to make 

an ideal statue of the truly 
charitable woman, exquisite- 
ly wrought, something as ideal 
as that statue of Joan of Arc 
which an Orleanist princess 
found in her brain. There are many of the 
immortal originals, the incarnation of the 
morally beautiful, the finest rare type in all 
the world. We have a true belief in them, 
and a-rapturous admiration. “The wealth 
of a woman’s heart consists in her power of 
giving,” but to give away herself at a fancy 
fair, to make herself talked about and com- 
mented upon, she is not called upon to do. 

To conduct a fair well, or any public char- 
ity, the presence of women young and pretty 
seems indispensable. Much willing idleness 
is transmuted into willing industry, and 
much money gained for some good cause ev- 
ery winter by this means. Fairs pay off the 
debts of the churches, help the hospitals, 
make blind eyes to see, the lame to walk. 

It is a great pleasure for artistic girls and 
for those who can only knit blankets or make 
pin-cushions, to each work according to her 
talent. But when it comes to the selling 
business, do not our girls sometimes lend 
themselves to the disposition to affect mean- 
and behavior which has now 
rather too harshly criticised? Women should 
never put men, young or old, in the disagree- 
able position of having to spend money, or 
else to appear mean. It is a very unladylike 
advantage that they take. A man will often 
buy tickets, or put his name down for a raffle, 
when he cannot afford it, rather than refuse 
a lady. 

This is a great wrong, the abuse of a 
good thing. It makes no end of mortifica- 
tion; it may lead to dishonesty. Many wo- 
men who have sons, and who have heard com- 
plaint of this, will have nothing to do with 
fancy fairs, which they say place their 
daughters in a public and conspicuous posi- 
tion, and which lead their sons to embarrass- 
ment. 

But, as in everything else, there is a right 
and a wrong way. A fair may be conducted 
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on perfectly honest principles, and men may 
stay away if they do not choose to spend 
money. Many rich men are delighted to go 
and do their charity easily, enjoying the even- 
ing as well. They pay two hundred and fifty 
dollars for a bouquet, and get a reputation 
for charity, when they hand in a check, by 
one scratch of the pen. Many rich preoc- 
cupied people like to have their charity done 
for them, and are glad of the easy bureau of 
a fair, where at one desk they enter their 
names, and at the other take their receipt in 
full as having paid their quota toward the 
charities of the city. Many women find these 
fairs a fitting field for unoccupied energies 
and love of a little healthy excitement, and 
not being able to give money, give what is far 
better—their talents—to the work which 
brings in money for a desirable object. Such 
women add all the attraction to a fair, light 
music, dancing, pretty women, gay 
flowers. 

But the leaders of such enterprises get into 
great trouble from rival clans. If one set of 
beauties is invited to preside at a flower table, 
and the second to attend to the dreary work 
of selling tidies, there will be bad blood. If 
a woman has led off in many fancy fairs, 
there will be urged the claims of gratitude, 
“ Did I not serve you well in 1897?” In fact, 
she is in the position of a great politician 
who has been voted for a great many times, 
and the claims will radiate through all the 
sisters and the cousins and the aunts. 

If she settles this she is then to meet the 
pestilent dame who wishes to get into soci- 
ety. It is certainly well known that many 
ambitious strangers desire in this way to im- 
prove their social position, and some have 
succeeded before it was found out that self 
and not charity was being supremely served. 
Under the mantle of charity, which is said 
to cover a multitude of sins, she can make 
acquaintances. But having got in, and with 
good motives, it still behooves young ladies, 
if they would avoid criticism, to guard 
speech, word, and action at fancy fairs. 
They can do quite as much good if they are 
dignified and reserved, plainly dressed, and 


and 
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courteous, as if they are brazen, loud, fast, 
and furious. It is a perilous exposure for the 
young violet who is supposed to be retiring 
and modest, only found out by her sweetness. 
It is bad for the rose-bud, whose charms are 
just developing. It is bad for the lily, whose 
immaculate whiteness scarce bears the golden 
dust which the first breeze scatters over her 
white leaves. It is bad for the bright, preco- 
cious pansy, whose intellectual cleverness is 
unnaturally stimulated by excitement in the 
good cause. No girl, it is safe to say, in all 
the rose-bud garden is much or often 
proved by the brush of a fancy fair. 

One of the abuses of the charitable meet- 
ing, charitable bazar, the charity fair, is the 
opening for gossip. “ Here comes Monsieur 
Le Beau, with his mouth full of news.” 
And, alas! he is only one of many idle and 
careless and perhaps ill-natured people with 
their mouths full of news. 

3ut most of the women do their charity 
with a natural stateliness, an instinctive 
grace, a healthful truth, and go about from 
their meetings proclaiming only good news. 
The office of herald should always be an hon- 


im- 


orable one and richly paid. “All that 
stands within the law of honor” ean be al- 
lowed the light. But there is a great deal 


that need not be told, much that should be 
told gently, a vast deal of stupid mistake and 
unintentional falsifying which might better 
be swept into the waste-basket; it is the talk 
of many. There is much defamation of 
character idly carried about from sewing- 
circles. If left alone it withers; it cannot 
take root; it dies. But if there is the slight- 
est coign of vantage, a small point d’ap- 
here it will adhere and grow like a 
lichen or a fungus, that horrible toadstool 
which grows under the leaky wine-cask, and 
lifts the huge thing and tips it over. 
Would that all gossips who meet to tear a 
character to tatters might be thus hoist by 
their own petard. The charitable women of 
the past who have become historical by the 
dusk of distance—have become to us goddess- 
es—teach us what a great thing is charity. 
We get to consider their virtue as historical 
and heroic and antique. 

But we do our own age injustice if we dis- 
believe that there are such women now. How 
can we go through the charities of New York 
without finding such devoted women? And 
their charity is not of the impulsive kind; 
it is a very sensible and a learned charity; 


put, 
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it means relief and sustained relief. It is an 
age when that curiously contradicted ques- 
tion to give or not to give, to help or not to 
help, has reached much sensible solution. We 
do not make paupers by giving, only by in- 
judicious giving. We have learned to help 
people to help themselves. That is the true 
way to give, and we teach the orphan girl to, 
sew, and the orphan boy to read and to use 
his fingers with a tool. 

It is said to take three generations to make 
a gentleman. It takes two less to make a 
lady. Woman has so much pliability and 
takes a polish so easily, she is so sensitive and 
so susceptible, that she can easily be trained. 
It is true, then, that being easily made, they 
are easily unmade! Yet at a fancy fair we 
sometimes ask if these are ladies, these bold 
saleswomen who audaciously demand your 
money or your life, and command old bach- 
elors to buy dolls, pin-cushions, afghans. 

Without modesty and high-breeding a pret- 
ty woman is a.“ distempered joy, a flowerless 
fruit, a leafless Paradise, a baffled expecta- 
tion.” It is strange that in a country where 
women have had opened to them such ad- 
vantages as in ours that the duplicate of cult- 
ure and of good conduct is so often ex- 
changed for the false jewelry of these imi- 
tation crowns with which the world theat- 
rically rewards coquetry and audacity. An 
American girl sometimes is too much in a 
hurry to be a belle. She mistakes the false 
for the true. 

It is the same error which makes her, at a 
eafé chantant in Paris, affect to understand 
the song which, with brazen voice and ges- 
tures, the woman in white satin and bare 
shoulders is singing amid the gas-light, the 
smell of punch, the beer, tobacco smoke, and 
all the rest of it. The song is—such as Pa- 
risians affect. She does not understand a 
word of it, but she affects to do so. The 
music is atrocious, but she thinks it is all 
very fine—a tinkling Champs Elysées orches- 
tra and words which she should never hear 
are supposed to please her. 

It is the same spirit of bravado which 
makes her at a foreign watering-place walk 
alone through the casino, her hands in her 
jacket pockets. It is ignorance, it is love of 
fun, it is possible high spirits, but the result 
is dreadful. She should be content to wait, 
and in her pleasures be moderate; in her 
charities to do the work she finds nearest 
her. She will find enough to do. 
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Great deeds are trumpeted, loud bells are rung, 
And men turn round to see; 
The high peaks echo to the peans sung 
O’er great victory; 
And yet great deeds are few; the mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then! 


some 


American girls are accused of trying to at- 
tract attention in Europe by such arts as 
the handkerchief, 3ut the 
natural bright, airy manner of a girl is al- 
ways misinterpreted in Europe. The 
reason for care. 


dropping ete. 


more 


Much wrong is done in the sacred name 
of charity in taking up a poor girl, giving 
her an undue idea of her talents, sending 
her to Paris to study singing, telling her she 
will be a great prima donna, and then desert- 
ing her if she fails. It is just then that she 
needs charity, and the person who is able to 
should 
times a poor girl has a superior voice, and is 
able to excite envy. She is hounded out of 
her place by some one who cannot sing as 


give investigate such cases. Some- 


well as she does. 
Such a person lifted up to the highest 
hopes, dropped to the lowest rung of despair, 


is the person to help. She needs that 
twenty fairs be given for her. Do not let 
her starve. The forgotten artist who is so 


poor, so old, so hungry, it is her picture 
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which should be raffled for. And, above all, 
have the charity of the heart for those who 
are attacked. There is more need of a little 
kind incredulity sometimes than for much 
money. 


Spring beauty was an envious flower, 
And every time she heard 

The beauty of the violet praised 
Her heart with heat was stirred; 

Until one day a wicked thought 
Became a wicked word. 

So each flower whispered to the rest, 
Helped spread the thing about, 

Till pretty violet was shoved 
The social pale without; 

For not a flower was wise enough 
The curious tale to doubt. 


How much better that there should be no 
fancy fairs than that they should lead to one 
such mistake. There seems to be something 
very vital in the air of a fair. It has 
had great popularity for centuries. It is in 
a large sense the bringing together of the 
products of all nations, the revocation of the 
Tower of Babel, which dispersed them. In 
its smaller manifestations it the amuse- 
ment of hundreds of well-to-do people, who 
send the luxurious air of the drawing-room 
to the garret. It doubtless does more good 
than harm, but there should be no abuse of 
so good a thing. 


is 
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When you’re away the skies are gray, 
And all the world is lying, 

Sea, vale, and hill, forlorn and chill, 
And ev’ry joy is dying. 

But when you’re near clouds disappear, 
Blue skies and sun together 

Reign till your frown again brings down 
The sad and sombre weather. 


Then pray what need have I to heed 
The weather man’s deciding, 

Since well I know that when vou go 
The sun goes into hiding? 

More useful he, I’m sure, would be 
Were he but prophesying 

A fair, kind day when I may pray 
Your heart to end my sighing. 
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HEN we 
the 


were sent down into 
country to learn to be 


good, we felt it was rather 
good business, because we 


knew our being sent there was 





only to get us out of the way 
for a little while, and we knew right enough 
that it wasn’t a punishment, though Miss 
Blake said it had been 
punished thoroughly for taking the stuffed 
animals out and making a jungle on the lawn 
with them and the garden hose. And you can- 
not be punished twice for the same offence. 
This is the English law; at least, I think so. 
And, at 


three 


was. Because we 


any rate, no one would punish you 
had had the malacca 
cane and the solitary confinement, and the 
uncle had kindly explained to us that all ill 
feeling between him and us was wiped out 


times—and we 


entirely by the bread and water we had en- 
dured. And what with the bread and water 
and being prisoners and not being able to 
tame any mice in our prisons, we quite felt 
that we had suffered it up thoroughly, and 
now we could start fair. 

I think myself that descriptions of places 
generally dull, but I have 
thought that was because the authors do not 
tell you what you want to know. 


are sometimes 
However, 
dull or not, here goes—because you won’t un- 
derstand, unless I tell you, what the place 
like. 

The Moat House was the place we went 
to stay at; there had béen a house there since 
Saxon times. It is a manor, and a manor 
oes on having a house on it, whatever hap- 
pens. The Moat House was burnt down once 
rr twice, but they always built a new one— 
and Cromwell’s soldiers smashed it about, but 
it was patched up again. It’s a very old 
house; the front door opens straight into the 
dining-room, and there are red curtains and 
a black and white marble floor like a chess- 
board. 
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There’s a secret staircase, only it is 
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not secret now, only rather rickety. It is 
not very big, but there is a moat all round it, 
with a brick bridge that leads to the front 
door. Then the other side of the moat there 
is the farm with barns and oast-houses, and 
stables, or things like that. And the other 
way the garden lawn goes on till it comes to 
the church-yard. The church-yard is not di- 
vided from the house at all, except by a little 
grass bank. In the front of the house there 
is more garden, and the garden is at the back. 

The man the house belonged to liked new 
houses, and he had built a big one with con- 
servatories, and a stable with a clock in a tur- 
ret on the top; so he let the Moat House. 

And my father took it. And he was to 
come down sometimes from Saturday to Mon- 
day, and Albert’s uncle was to live with us all 
the time, and he would be writing a book, and 
we were not to bother him, but he would give 
an eye to us. I hope all this is plain. 
said it as short as I ean. 

We got rather late—but there was 
still light enough to see the big bell hanging 
at the top of the house. The rope belonging 
to it went right down the house through our 
H. O. saw the 
rope, and pulled it while he was washing his 
hands for dinner, and Dickie and I let him, 
and the bell tolled solemnly. Father shouted 
to him not to, and we went down to supper. 
Sut presently there were many feet tram- 
on the gravel—and father went out to see. 
When he came back he said: 

“ The whole village, or half of it, has come 
up to see why the bell rang. It’s only rung 
for fire or burglars. Why can’t you kids let 
things alone?” 

Albert’s uncle said: 

“Bed follows supper as the fruit follows 
the flower. They’ll do no more mischief to- 
night, sir; to-morrow I will point out a few 
of the things to be avoided in this bucolic re- 


, 


treat. 


I have 


down 


bed-room to the dining-room. 
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So it was bed directly after supper, and 
that was why we did not see much that 
night. . 

But in the morning we were all up rather 
early, and we seemed to have awakened in a 
new world, rich in surprises, beyond the 
dreams of anybody, as it says in the quota- 
tion. 

We went everywhere we could—but when 
it was breakfast-time we felt we had not seen 
half or a quarter. The room we had breakfast 
in was exactly like in a story. Black oak pan- 
els and china in corner cupboards with glass 
doors. These doors were locked. There were 
green curtains, and honey-comb for breakfast. 
After brekker my father went back to town 
and Albert’s uncle went too, to see publishers. 
We saw them to the station, and father gave 
us a long list of what we were to do. It be- 
gan with, “ Don’t pull ropes unless you are 
quite sure what will happen at the end.” 
And it finished with, “ For goodness’ sake try 
to keep out of mischief, till I come down on 
Saturday.” There were lots of other things 
in between. We all promised we would, and 
we saw them off, and waved till the train was 
quite out of sight. Then we started to walk 
home; Daisy was tired, so Oswald carried her 
home on his back. When we got home she 
said, “I do like you, Oswald.” 

She’s not a bad little kid; and Oswald felt 
it was his duty to be nice to her because she 
was a visitor. Then we looked all over every- 
thing. It was a glorious place. You didn’t 
know where to begin. 

We were all a little tired before we found 
the hay-loft—but we pulled ourselves together 
to make a fort with the trusses of hay—great 
square things—and we were having a jolly 
time all of us when suddenly a trap-door open- 
ed, and a head bobbed up with a straw in its 
mouth. We knew nothing about the country 
then, and the head really did scare us rather, 
though, of course, we found out at once that 
the feet belonging to it were standing on the 
bar of the loose-box underneath. The head 
said: 

“Don’t let the governor catch you a-spoil- 
ing of that there hay, that’s all,” and it spoke 
thickly because of the straw. 

It is a strange thing how ignorant we were 
in the past. We can hardly believe now that 
onee we really did not know that it spoiled 
hay to mess about with it. 

When we had explained a little more, it 
went away—and we turned the handle of the 
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chaff-cutting machine, and nobody got hurt, 
though the head had said that we should cut 
our fingers off if we touched it. And then 
we sat down on the floor, which is dirty with 
the nice clean dirt that is more than half 
chopped hay, and there was room for hanging 
one’s legs down out of the top door, and we 
looked down at the farm-yard, which is very 
sloshy when you get down into it, but most 
interesting. 

Then Alice said, 

“ Now we are all here and the boys are tired 
enough to sit still for a minute, I want to 
have a council.” 

We said, “ What about?” And she said: 
“T’ll tell you. H. O., don’t wriggle so; sit on 
my frock if the straws tickle your legs.” 

You see, he wears socks—and so he can 
never be quite so comfortable as 
else. 

“ Promise not to iaugh,” Alice said, getting 
very red, and looking at Dora, who got red 
too. 

We did, and then she said: 

“Dora and I have talked this over, and 
Daisy too, and we have written it down be- 
cause it is easier than saying it. Shall I 
read it? Or will you, Dora?” 

Dora said it didn’t matter; Alice might; so 
Alice read it, and though she gabbled a bit, 
we all heard it. I copied it afterwards. This 
is what she read: 


any one 


“NEW SOCIETY FOR THE 


BEING GOOD. 

“TI, Dora Bastable, and Alice Bastable, my 
sister, being of sound mind and body when 
we were shut up with bread and water on 
that jungle day. We thought a great deal 
about our sins, and we made our minds up 
to be good forever after. And we talked to 
Daisy about it, and she had an idea. So we 
want to start a society for being good in. It 
is Daisy’s idea, but we think so too.” 

“You know,” Dora interrupted, “ when 
people want to do good things, they always 
make a society. There are thousands—there’s 
the Missionary Society.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “ and the society for the 
prevention of something or other, and the 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, 
and the S. P. G.” 

“ What’s the S. P. G.?” Oswald asked. 

“ Society for the Propagation of the Jews, 
of course,” said Noél, who cannot always 
spell. 
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“No, it isn’t; but do let me 
zo on.” 

Alice did go on: 

“ We propose to get up a soci-° 
ety with a chairman, and a trea- 
surer, and a secretary, and keep 
a minute-book saying what we’ve 
If that doesn’t make us 
good, it won’t be my fault. 

“The aim of the society is 
nobleness and goodness, and 
great and unselfish deeds. We 
wish not to be such a nuisance 
to grown-up people, and to per- 
form prodigies of real goodness. 
We wish to spread our wings” 
—here Alice read very fast. 
She told me afterwards Daisy 
had helped her with that part, 
and she thought when she came 
to the wings they sounded rath- 
er silly—“ to spread our wings 
and rise above the kind of inter- 
esting things that you ought 
not to do, but to do kindnesses 
to all, however low and mean.” 

Denny was listening carefully. 
Now he nodded three or four 
times, and said, 


done. 


“ Little words of kindness, 
Little deeds of love, 


Make this earth an eagle “A HEAD 
Like the one above.” 


This didn’t sound right, but we let it pass, 
because an eagle does have wings; and we 
wanted to hear the rest of what the girls had 
written. But there was no rest. 

“ That’s all,” said Alice, and Daisy said, 

“ Don’t you think it a good idea?” 

“That depends,” Oswald said, “who is 
president, and what do you mean by being 
good ¢” 

Oswald did not care very much for the idea 
himself, because being good is not the sort 
of thing he thinks it proper to talk about, 
especially before strangers. But the girls 
and Denny seemed to like it, so Oswald did 
not exactly say what he thought, especially as 
it was Daisy’s idea. This was true polite- 
ness. 

“I think it would be nice,” Noél said, “ if 
we made it a sort of play. Let’s do ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

We talked about that for some time, but it 
didn’t come to anything, because we all want- 
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WITH A STRAW IN ITS MOUTH.” 


Drawn by Reeinaty B. Biron. 


ed to be Mr. Greatheart, except H. O., who 
wanted to be the lions—and you could not 
have those in a Society for Goodness. 

Dickie said he didn’t wish to play if it 
meant reading books about children who die. 
He really felt just as Oswald did about it. 
He told me afterwards. But the girls 
were looking as if they were in a Sunday- 
school, and we did not wish to be unkind. 

At last Oswald said, “ Well, let’s draw up 
the rules of the society, and choose the presi- 
dent, and settle the name.” 

Dora said Oswald should be president, and 
he modestly consented. 
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She was secretary, 
and Denny treasurer, if we ever had any 
money. 

Making the rules took us all the afternoon. 
They were these: 

RULES 

1. Every member is to be as good as possible. 

2. There is to be no more jaw than necessary 
— — good. (Oswald and Dickie put that 
rule in. 
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3. No day must pass without our doing some 
kind action to a suffering fellow-creature. 

4. We are to meet every day, or as often as we 
like. 

5. We are to do good to people we don’t like, 
as often as we can. 

6. No one is to leave the society without the 
consent of all the rest or us. 

7. The society is to be kept a profound secret 
from all the world, except us. 

8. The name of the society is— 


And when we got as far as that, we all began 
to talk at once. 

Dora wanted it called the Society for Hu- 
mane Improvement. Denny said the Society 
for Reformed Children, but Dickie said no 
—we were really not so bad as all that. Then 
H. O. said, 

“Call it the Good Society.” 

“Or the Society for Being Good,” said 
Daisy. 

“Or the Society of Goods,” said Noél. 

“That’s priggish,’ said Oswald; “ besides, 
we don’t know whether we shall be so very.” 

“You see,” Alice explained, “ we only said 
if we could we would be good.” 

“Well, then,” Dickie said, getting up, and 
beginning to oust himself, “call it the So- 
ciety of the Wouldbegoods, and have done 
with it.” 

Oswald thinks Dickie was sick of it, and 
wanted to make himself a little disagreea- 
ble. If so he was doomed to disappointment. 
For every one else clapped hands, and called 
out, “ That’s the very thing.” 

Then the girls went off to write out the 
rules and took IJ. O. with them, and Noél 
went to write some poetry to put in the min- 
ute-book. That’s what you call the book that 
a society’s secretary writes what it does in. 
Denny went with him to help. 
lot of poetry. 


He knows a 
I think he went to a lady’s 
school where they taught nothing but that. 
He was rather shy of us, but he took to Noél. 
I can’t think why. Dickie and Oswald walk- 
ed round the gar len and told each other what 
they thought of the society. 

“T’m not sure we oughtn’t to have put our 
foot down at the beginning,” Dickie said; “ I 
don’t see much in it, anyhow.” 

“Tt pleases the girls,” Oswald said, for he 
is a kind brother. 

“But we are not going to stand jaw, and 
‘words in season,’ and ‘ loving sisterly warn- 
ings.’ I tell you what it is, Oswald, we’ll 
have to run this thing our way, or it’ll be 
jolly beastly for everybody.” 
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Oswald saw this plainly. 

“We must do something,” Dickie said; 
“it’s very hard, though. Still, there must be 
some interesting things that are not wrong.” 

“TIT suppose so,” Oswald, said; “ but being 
good is so much like being a muff generally. 
Anyhow I’m not going to smooth the pillows 
of the sick, or read to the aged poor, or any 
rot out of Ministering Children.” 

“No more am I,” Dickie said. He was 
chewing a straw, like the head had in its 
mouth. “But I suppose we must play the 
game fair. Let’s begin by looking out for 
something useful to do; something like mend- 
ing things and cleaning them—not just show- 
ing off.” 

“The boys in books chop kindling-wood, 
and save their pennies to buy 
tracts.” 

“Little beasts,” said Dick. 
talk about something else.” 


tea and 
“I say, let’s 
And Oswald was 
glad to, for he was beginning to feel jolly un- 
comfortable. 

We were all rather quiet at tea, and after- 
wards Oswald played draughts with Daisy, 
and the others yawned. I don’t know when 
we had such a gloomy evening. And every 
one was horribly polite, and said, “ Please,” 
and “ Thank you,” far more than requisite. 

Albert’s uncle came home after tea—he was 
jolly, and told«us stories, but he noticed we 
were a little dull, and asked what blight had 
fallen on our young lives. Oswald could 
have answered, and said, “It is the Society 
of the Wouldbegoods that is the blight,” but 
of course he didn’t; and Albert’s uncle said 
no more—but he went up and kissed the girls 
vhen they were in bed, and asked them if 
there was anything wrong. And they told 
him no, on their honor. 

The next morning Oswald awoke early. 
The refreshing beams of the morning sun 
shone on his little white bed, and on the 
sleeping forms of his dear little brothers, and 
Denny who had got the pillow on top of his 
head, and was snoring like a kettle when it 
sings. Oswald could not remember at first 
what was the matter with him, and then he 
remembered the Wouldbegoods, and wished he 
hadn’t. He felt at first as if there was no- 
thing you could do, and even hesitated to 
buzz a pillow at Denny’s head. But he soon 
saw that this could not be. So he chucked 
his boot and caught Denny right in the waist- 
coat part, and thus the day began 
brightly than he had expected. 


more 
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Oswald had not done anything out of the “ney hl “2x. 
way good the night before, except that when an\f \. “ \V/ 
no one was looking he polished the brass can- Vo ez f oe } 
diestick in the girls’ bedroom with one of aii ay site aA 
his socks; and he might just as well have left al" ¥7 , 
it alone, for the servants cleaned it again L alg” 


with the other things in the morning. There mi” “s 
were two servants. One of them had to be ¥ 
called Mrs. Pettigrew, instead of Jane and 
Eliza, like others. She was cook, and mai- 
aged things. 

After breakfast Albert’s uncle 
said: 

“T now seek the retirement of 
my study. At your peril violate 
my privacy before 1.30 sharp. 
Nothing short of bloodshed will 
warrant the intrusion, and no- 
thing short of man, or rather, boy, 
slaughter shall avenge it.” 

So we knew he wanted to be 
quiet, and the girls decided that 
we ought to play out-of-doors so as 9% ¥ 44 i), 
not to disturb him. We should Yj,” 


have played out-of-doors anyhow, 1; la 
on a jolly fine day like that. 111) Yf 
Sut as we were going out F) Hf! 
Dickie said to Oswald, i 
“I say, come along here a min- NM 


ute, will you ?” 

So Oswald came along, and 
Dickie took him into the other 
parlor, and Oswald said: 


‘LITTLE BEASTS,’ SAID DICK.” 


Drawn bv Reetvacp B. Birou. 
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He knows 
have said 


“ Well, spit it out; what is it?” 
that is vulgar, and he would not 
it to any one but his own brother. 

Dickie said, “It’s a pretty fair 
and I told you how it would be.” 

And Oswald was patient with 
said, 

“What is? Don’t be all day about it.” 

Dickie fidgeted about a bit, and then he 
said: 

“ Well, I did as I said; I looked about for 
something useful to do. And you know that 
dairy window that wouldn’t open a little bit 
like that—well, I mended the catch with wire 
and whip-cord, and it opened wide.” 

“ And I suppose they didn’t want it mend- 
ed,” said Oswald. He knows but too well 
that grown-up people sometimes like to keep 
things far different from what we would, and 
you catch it if you try to do otherwise. 

“T shouldn’t have minded that,” Dickie 
said, “ because I could have taken it all off 
again if they’d only said so. But the sillies 
went and propped up a milk-pan against the 
window. 
tice I had mended it. So the wretched thing 
pushed the window open directly they 
propped it up, and it’s tumbled through into 
the moat, and they are awfully waxy. All 
the men are out in the fields, and they haven’t 
any spare hands. If I were a farmer, I must 
say, I wouldn’t stick at an extra milk-pan 
or two. Accidents must happen sometimes. 
I call it mean.” 

Dickie spoke in savage tones, but Oswald 
was not so unhappy, just because it wasn’t 
his fault, and next because he is a far-seeing 
boy. 

“ Never mind,” he said, kindly; “ we'll get 
the milk-pan out all right. Come on.” 

He rushed hastily to the garden, and gave 
a low, significant whistle, which the others 
knew well enough to mean something extra 
being up. 

And when they were all gathered round 
him he spoke. 

“ Fellow-countrymen,” he said, “we're go- 
ing to have a rousing good time.” 

“Tt’s nothing naughty?’ asked Daisy; 
“like the last time you had that was rousing- 
ly gzood—” 

Alice said “’Ssh!” and Oswald pretended 
not to hear. 

“A precious treasure,” he said, “ has inad- 
vertently been laid low in the moat by one of 


” 


us. 


nuisance; 


him and 
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“The thing tumbled in itself,” Dickie 
said. 


Oswald waved his hand and said, “ Anyhow, 
it’s there, so it’s our duty to restore it to its 
sorrowing owners. I say look here, we are 
going to drag the moat.” * 

Every one brightened up at this. 
our duty, and it was interesting too. 
very uncommon. 

So we went out to where the orchard is, at 
the other side of the moat. There were ap- 
ples on the trees, but we did not take any till 
we had asked if we might. Alice went and 
asked. Mrs. Pettigrew said: “Lor! I sup- 
pose so; you’d eat ’em anyhow, leave or no 
leave.” 

She little knows the nature of the house 
of Bastable. But she has much to learn. 

The orchard sloped gently down to the dark 
waters of the moat. We sat there in the sun, 
and talked about dragging the moat till 
Denny said, 

“ How do you drag a moat?” 

And we were speechless, because though we 
had read many times about moats being 
dragged for missing heirs and lost wills, we 
really had never thought about how it was 
done. 

“ Grapnel-irons are right, I believe,” Denny 
said; “but I don’t suppose they’d have any 
at the farm.” 

And we asked, and found they had never 
even heard of them. I think myself he 
meant some other word, but he was quite 
positive. 

So then we got a sheet off Oswald’s bed, 
and we all took our shoes and stockings off, 
and we tried to see if the sheet would drag 
the bottom of the moat, which is shaHow at 
that end. But it would keep floating on the 
top of the water, and when we tried sewing 
stones into one end of it, it stuck on some- 
thing at the bottom, and when we got it up 
it was torn. We were very sorry, and the 
sheet was in an awful mess—but the girls said 
they were sure they could wash it in the basin 
in their room; and we thought as we had torn 
it, anyway, we might as well go on. 

“No human being,” Noél said, “knows 
half the treasures hidden in this dark tarn.” 

And we decided we would drag a bit more 
at that end, and work gradually round to 
under the dairy window, where the milk-pan 
was. We could not see that part very well, 
because of the bushes that grow between the 
eracks of the stones where the house goes 


It was 
This is 














down into the And 
opposite the dairy window 
the barn goes straight down 
into the moat too. It is 
like pictures of Venice, but 
you cannot get opposite the 
dairy window anyhow. 


moat. 


We got the sheet down 
again, when we had tied 
the torn parts together in a 
bunch with string, and 
Oswald was just saying: 
“Now then, my hearties, 


pull together; pull with a 
will! One, two, three!” 
when suddenly Dora dropped 
her bit of the sheet with a 
piercing shriek, and 
out: 


cried 


“ Oh, it’s all wormy at the 
bottom. I felt them wrig- 
gle,” and she was out of the 


water almost before the 
words were out of her 
mouth. The other girls all 


seuttled out and they 
let the sheet go in such a 
hurry that we had no time 
to steady ourselves, and one 
of us went right in and 
the rest got wet up to our 
waistbands. The one who 
went right in was only 


too, 


THE 


“e _ — sar 1? 
LORD LOVE THE CHILDREN: 
WAS MRS. PETTIGREW.” 


Drawn by Keeway B. Biron, 
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H. O., but Dora made an 
awful fuss, and said it 
was our fault. We told 
her what we thought— 
and it ended in the girls 
going in with H. O. to 
change his things. We 
had some more apples 
while they were gone. 

Dora was in an awful 
wax when she went 
away, but she is not 
of a sullen disposition, 
though sometimes hasty, 
and when they all came 
back we saw it was all 
right, so we said, 

“What. shall we do 
now 9” 

Alice said, “I don’t 
think we need drag any 
more; it is wormy; I felt 
it when Dora did. And, 
besides, the milk-pan is 


sticking a bit of itself 
out of the water. I saw 
it through the dairy 


window.” 
“ Couldn’t we get it up 








YRS 


with fish-hooks?” Noél said. But Alice ex- 
plained that the dairy was now locked up and 
the key taken out. 

So then Oswald said: 

“ Look here, we'll make a raft. We should 
have to do it sometime, and we might as 
well do it now. I saw an old door in that 
corner stable that they don’t use. You know, 
the one where they chop the wood.” 

We got the door. 

We had never made a raft, any of us; but 
the way to make rafts is better described in 
books, so we knew what to do. 

We found some nice little tubs stuck up 
on the fence of the farm garden, and no- 
body seemed to want them for anything just 
then—so we took them. Denny had a box 
of tools some one had given him for his last 
birthday; they were rather rotten little 
things, but the gimlet worked all right, so 
we managed to make holes in the edges of 
the tubs, and fasten them with string under 
the four corners of the old door. This took 
Albert’s uncle asked us at 
dinner what we had been playing at, and we 
said it was a and it was nothing 
wrong. You wished to atone for 
Dickie’s mistake before anything more was 
said. The house has no windows in that side 
that faces the orchard. 


us a long time. 
secret, 


see, we 


The rays of the afternoon sun were beam- 
ing along the orchard grass when at last we 
launched the raft. She floated out beyond 
reach with the last shove of the launching. 
But Oswald waded out and towed her back; 
he is not afraid of worms. Yet if he had 
known of the other things that were in the 
bottom of that moat he would have kept his 


boots on. So would the others, especially 
Dora. As you will see. 
At last the gallant craft rode upon the 


waves; we manned her—though not up to our 
full strength—because if more than four got 
on it the water came up too near our knees, 
and we feared she might founder if over- 
manned. 

Daisy and Denny did not want to go on it, 
so that was all right. And as H. O. had 
been wet through once he was not very keen. 
Alice promised Noél her best paint-brush 
if he’d give up and not go, because we knew 
well that the voyage was fraught with deep 
dangers—though the exact danger that lay in 
wait for us under the dairy window we never 
even thought of. 

So we four elder ones got on the raft very 
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carefully—and even then every time we 
moved the water swished up over the raft and 
wet our feet. But 1 must say it was a jolly 
decent raft. 

Dickie was captain, because it was his ad- 
venture. We had hop-poles from the hop- 
garden beyond the orchard to punt with. We 
made the girls stand together in the middle 
and hold on to each other to keep steady. 
Then we christened our gallant vessel. We 
called it Richard, after Dickie, and also after 
the splendid admiral who used to eat wine- 
glasses and died after the battle of the Re- 
venge in Tennyson’s poetry. 

Then those on shore waved a fond adieu, as 
well as they could with the dampness of their 
handkerchiefs, which we had had to use to dry 
our legs and feet when we put on our stock- 
ings for dinner; and slowly and stately the 
ship moved away from shore, riding on the 
waves as though they were her native ele- 
ment. We kept her going with the hop-poles, 
and we kept her steady in the same way, 
but we could not always keep her steady 
enough—and we could not always keep her 
in the wind’s eye. That is to say, she went 
where we did not want, and once she bump- 
ed her corner against the barn wall, and all 
the crew had to sit down suddenly to avoid 
falling overboard into a watery grave. Of 
course, then the waves swept the decks; and 
when we got up again we saw that we should 
have to change completely before we could go 
to tea. 

3ut we pressed on, undaunted, and at last 
our saucy craft came into port under the 
dairy window, and there was the milk-pan, 
for whose sake we had endured such hard- 
ships and privations, standing up on its edge 
quite quietly. 

The girls did not wait for orders from the 
captain, as they ought to have done. But 
they cried out, “Oh, here it is!” and then 
both reached out to get it. 

Any one who has pursued a naval career 
will see that of course the raft capsized. For 
a moment it felt like standing on the roof 
of the house, and the next moment the ship 
stood up on end and shot the whole crew 
into the dark waters. 

We boys can swim all right—Oswald has 
swum three times across the Ladywell Swim- 
ming Baths at the shallow end, and Dickie 
is nearly as good. But just then we did not 
think of this, though, of course, if the water 
had been deep we should have. 
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As soon as Oswald could get the muddy 
water out of his eyes he opened them on a 
horrid scene. 

Dicky was standing up to his shoulders in 
the inky waters; the raft had righted itself, 
and was drifting gently away towards the 
front of the house where the bridge is, and 
Dora and Alice were rising from the deep, 
with their hair all plastered over their faces 
—like Venus in the Latin verses. 

And 
besides that a feminine voice looking out of 
the dairy window, and screaming, 

“ Lord love the children!” 

It was Mrs. Pettigrew. 


There was a great noise of splashing. 


She disappeared at once, and we were sorry 
that we were in such a situation that 
would be able to get at Albert’s uncle before 
we could. 
ry. 


she 
(Afterwards we were not so sor- 


Before a word could be spoken about our 
desperate position, Dora staggered a little in 
the water, and suddenly shrieked: “ Oh, my 
foot! Oh, it’s a shark! I know it is.” 

The the bank could hear her 
shrieking, but they could not see us properly 


others on 


—they did not know what was happening. 
Noél told me afterwards he never could care 
fer that paint-brush. 

Of course we knew it could not be a shark 
—fmt I thought of pike, and I caught hold 
of Dora, who screamed without stopping. 

1 shoved her along to where was a ledge 
of brick-work, and shoved her up till 
could sit on it. Then she got her foot out of 
water, still screaming. 
indeed terrible. The thing she 
thought was a shark came up with her foot, 
and it was a horrid, jagged old meat-tin, and 
she had put her foot right into it. Oswald 
got it off, and directly he did so, blood began 
to run from the wounds. The tin edges had 
cut it in It was very pale 
blood, because her foot was wet, of course. 

She stopped screaming and turned green, 
and I thought she was going to faint, like 
Daisy did. 

Oswald held her up as well as he could; 
but it really was one of the least agreeable 
moments in his life. 
and she couldn’t 


sne 


It was 


several spots. 


For the raft was gone: 
anyway, 


have waded back, 
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and we didn’t know how deep the moat might 
be in other places. 

Sut Mrs. Pettigrew had 
She is not a bad sort really. 

Just as Oswald was wondering whether he 
could swim after the raft and get it back, a 
boat’s nose shot out from under a dark arch- 
way a little further up under the house. It 
was the boat-house, and Albert’s uncle had 
got the punt, and took us back in it. When 
we had regained the dark arch where the 
boat lives, we had to go up the cellar stairs. 
Dora had to be helped. 

There was but little said to us that day. 
We were sent to bed—those who had not 
been on the raft as well as the others, for 
they owned up all right, and Albert’s uncle 
is the soul of justice. 

Next day was Saturday, and father gave 
us a little talking to, with other things. 

The worst, though, was on Sunday, when 
Dora couldn’t get her shoe on; so they sent 
for the doctor. And Dora had to lie down 
for weeks. It was, indeed, poor luck. 

When the doctor had gone Alice said to me: 
“It is hard lines; but Dora’s very jolly about 
it. Daisy’s been telling her about how we 
should all go to her with our little joys and 
sorrows and things, and about the sweet in- 
fluence from a sick bed that can be felt all 
over the house, like in What Katy Did, 
and Dora said she hoped she might prove a 
blessing to us all while she’s laid up.” 

Oswald said he hoped so; but he was not 
pleased. 


not been 


idle, 


Because this sort of jaw was exact- 
ly the sort of thing he and Dickie didn’t want 
to have happen. 

The things we got it hottest for were those 
little tubs off the garden railings. They 
turned out to be butter-tubs, that had been 
put out there to sweeten. 

But as Denny said, after the mud in the 
moat, not all the perfumes of somewhere or 
other could make them fit to use for butter 
again. 

I own this was rather a bad business. Yet 
we did not do it to please ourselves, but be- 
cause it was our duty. But that made no dif- 
ference to our punishment when father came 
down. 

I have known this mistake occur before. 
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Had courage to endure the April rains; 
In hope of thee they, patient, bore the pains 
Of chill and drought that they at last might 
bring 
Into thy presence, when thou shouldst appear, 
The beauty of a nature fully grown, 
The glory of a beauty fully blown, 
And win thy smile, O queen of all the year! 
And we of human mould have caught this | 
} 











truth 
From thee, dear August,—for development 
And not fulfilment was our spring; the rose lp 
Of June-time only marked the end of youth. . 
Thy late perfection hath made evident 
That life is richest as it nears its close. | 
| 
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all the 1041 light- rock less than a quarter of a mile from the 
houses on the south shore of the bay, and perhaps three- 
Eastern coast of quarters of a mile east of the point on which 
our country, there is built the old stone fort that once frowned 
is none so in-  -with huge cast-iron smooth-bores on all hos- 
teresting — there tile shipping. The 
is none any- cottage is two 
where in the Uni- stories high, and, 
ted States or the as seen from the 
world — and well bay, is not archi- 
worth a visit as the tecturally beauti- 
Lime Kock, in_ ful, because it pre- 
Newport Harbor, sents two square 
Rhode Island. blank walls and a 
Viewed simply as low pitched roof 
a light-house it is only to the eye. 
not much of a _ But up at the top 
spectacle. A of the corner of 
square-built frame these two walls is 
cottage stands on seen a _ light-house 
U. S. MEDAL. a wellnigh barren lantern with its EDITH ©. MORGAN. 
































IDA LEWIS’S LIME ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE, IN NEWPORT HARBOR. 
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red flame “241% feet above mean high-wa- 
ter.” And that explains why the walis be- 
low it are blank. Since 1854 this light has 
served as a guide to vessels bound into or out 
of Newport Harbor at night, and during al- 
most all of those years it has been the home 
of a woman who is more notable as a life- 
saver than any known to the history of either 
the salt or the fresh water For the 
Lime Rock light-house is the home of Ida 
Lewis. 


seas. 


When this light-house was erected, Cap- 
tain Hosea Lewis, then a well-known New- 
port sailor-man, was appointed keeper, and 
for several years the care of it, small as it 
was, was no light task, because he had to go 
from the shore to the rock daily regardless of 
the weather and ice. But in 1858 the dwell- 
ing on the rock was completed, and he moved 
in with his family, a wife and four children, 
the oldest of the children being Ida, a hand- 
Before the 
year was out Ida had begun the work which 
has made her famous. 

In the month of September of that year 
four boys were out on the bay having great 
sport with a cat-boat. Even as they whooped 
in answer to one of the squalls, something 
went wrong with the sail, and the next in- 
stant the boat was bottom up. Fortunately 
the accident happened but half a mile from 


some, slender lass of seventeen. 


the Lime Rock, and Mrs. Lewis saw it. Her 
ery of alarm brought Ida. There was no 
need for her father or any one else. Shov- 


ing the boat clear of the landing, the girl 
rowed out to the wreck, swung around stern 
to it, backed down, and took the four youths 
on board. Then she rowed back to the light- 
house. 

A little over a year later—early in the win- 
ter of 1859-60—two soldiers from the fort 
were out in a skiff, and managed to turn 
over. “ There quite a 
breeze,” said Ida, when asked about it. “I 
brought them here, and as it was late we kept 
them overnight.” What she described as 
“ quite a breeze” is said to have been a living 
gale. Again, in 1866, the soldiers of Fort 
Adams had reason to thank her. of 
them was out in a skiff on one of the coldest 
days in the winter, “ enjoying a sail,” as he 
said. Very likely he did enjoy it until he 
spilled himself into the bay, when his life 
was saved by Miss Ida at the expense of a 
great deal of frosty suffering to both of 
them. 
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A year later still, two farm harde employ- 
ed on the Belmont estate were driving a val- 
uable sheep along the south shore of the bay, 
nearly abreast of the light-house, when the 
beast: suddenly ran out on, the old pier there, 
jumped into the bay, and began swimming 
oif shore as rapidly as it eould. Straightway 
the yokels got into a boat, and, regardless of 
the fierce southwest gale that whitened the 
bay, they splashed boldly after the derelict 
sheep. As it happened, Miss Ida was watch- 
ing them. They got on well enough while 
sheltered by the pier, but when they had pass- 
ed beyond it, the first breaker rolled them 
over and left them bleating worse than ever 
the sheep had done under their driving. 
Miss Ida went after them in the light-house 
boat, put them on the shore, and then went 
out in the bay and got the sheep also. 

Her next adventure was in rescuing a man 
on Little Lime Rock, half a mile or so east of 
the light-house, and that man had the expe- 
rience of a lifetime, though it is a question 
whether it did him any good. One morn- 
ing, in the fall of 1868, as Mrs. Lewis was 
getting breakfast she looked through a win- 
dow and saw an object in the water where 
she knew the sunken ledge called Little Lime 
Rock stood. The ledge was, at that stage of 
the tide, well covered—she was sure the ob- 
ject could not be a knob of the rock—and a 
more careful scrutiny showed that it was a 
man feebly waving an arm now and then to 
attract attention. At that, although a gale 
was blowing, she called her daughter as con- 
fidently as a beachman in these days would 
eall a life-saving crew. Miss Lewis did not 
know it then, but the man standing there, 
with the breakers drenching him every min- 
ute, was a thief. For hours he had stood 
there, while the tide rose, and a growing sea 
broke higher and higher, until at last, when 
he was just at the point of dropping into the 
waves, he heard the cheery call of the girl, 
and braced himself until she dragged him 
into her boat. 

With all this work Miss Lewis attained 
only local celebrity. We Americans are never 
surprised when we hear of one of our girls 
risking her life to save another. It is a 
matter of course. But fame was at hand. 
On March 29, 1869, the soldiers of Fort 
Adams gave her another opportunity. Two 
of them had gone over to the city, and were 
on their way back in a cat-boat managed by 
a boy, when a flaw in the gale caught the sail 
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in a way that turned her bottom up instant- 
ly. The soldiers got their hands on the boat 
and managed to hold fast. The boy caught 
hold of one of the soldiers, but the man, be- 
ing afraid of his own life, kicked him clear, 
and he drowned. Mrs. Lewis saw the over- 
turned boat, and, as usual, called Ida. Now 
Ida at this time was sitting by the stove in 
her stocking feet, nursing a severe cold; but 
without an instant’s delay, without stopping 
even for shoes or a head wrap, she ran to her 
boat, followed by a younger brother, and with 
Ida at the stroke they pulled to the rescue. 

“T had to whack them on the fingers with 
an oar to make them let go,” she said. 
“ They would have upset my boat if I hadn’t. 
My father was an old sailor, and he often 
told me to always take them in over the stern, 
and I’ve done so.” 

It was this last rescue that brought the 
young lady widespread fame. The editor of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, on hearing of this rescue, 
sent an artist to Lime Rock, and gave the 
readers a full-page portrait of Miss Lewis, 
and on another page sketches of the light- 
house and surroundings, with the story of the 
young woman’s heroism up to date (issued 
July 31, 1869). It is likely that the entire 
newspaper press of the nation told of Ida 
Lewis within a month after this publication. 
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The rescued soldiers gave Miss Lewis a gold 
watch and chain, and at the next Fourth of 
July celebration the citizens of the town gave 
her a fine little four-oared surf-boat to show 
how proud of her they were. To this a local 
boat club added a solid silver yoke and a 
boat-hook. The Life-Saving Benevolent As- 
sociation of New York sent her its medal. 
Between 1869 and 1881 Miss Lewis had no 
opportunity to rescue any one in heroic fash- 
ion, but during those years she kept the light 
burning in the light-house lantern, because 
her father was paralyzed in 1861, and re- 
mained so for seventeen years, when he died. 
Mrs. Lewis succeeded him as the keeper of 
the light, and Ida was always at the stroke 
oar, so to speak, of the family. 

On February 4, 1881, came a new oppor- 
tunity. The weather had been so cold for 
some time before that date that the bay had 
frozen over with ice, and men had crossed it 
on foot in almost all directions, inside of 
Goat Island. On the morning of the 4th 
the crossing was safe enough, and two mu- 
sicians from the Fort Adams band went over 
to the business part of the city. Neverthe- 
less, the ice there is always treacherous at 
best, and because the sun came out warm:and 
pleasant in the forenoon, crossing soon be- 
came particularly dangerous. In fact, when 
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the two musicians started back during the af- 
ternoon, they broke through, a quarter of a 
mile or so from the Lime Rock, and, floun- 
dering about among the broken ice-cakes and 
water, they began to call for help. 

“| had a friend here for dinner that after- 
noon,” said Miss Lewis, when questioned 
about the event. “ Mother noticed the out- 
ery first. She was very excitable. ‘Oh, Ida, 
those men are drowning; go quickly!’ she 
said. I grabbed a shawl to put around my 
head, the clothes-line to throw to the men, and 
then as I ran out mother fainted, and my 
friend poured the tea over her face.” 

But if there was excitement in the light- 
house dining-room, Miss Lewis was in no way 
a participant. Very coolly, though rapidly, 
she made her way over the ice, choosing the 
safest route, until within range of the strug- 
gling musicians, when she threw them the 
end of her rope as a sailor would throw a 
heaving-line. 

It was now that the real danger of this ex- 
ploit began. Both grabbed the line at once, 
and then began to flounder in a way that 
not only broke the ice about them with- 
out helping them in any way, but threaten- 
ed to involve Miss Lewis in the catastrophe. 
And, to add to the difficulty, Miss Lewis soon 
learned that they were Germans, and could 
not understand a word she said. 

However, they eventually understood the 
sign language—her sign language—though 
it is said in Newport she had.to slack away 
the line and douse them under more than 
onee before she could make them obey her 
demand that only one at a time should hold 
fast to the line. t 

In recognition of her truly remarkable 
courage and unusual skill Miss Lewis re- 
ceived a really beautiful silver teapot of 
special design, “ from the officers and enlisted 
men of the First Regiment of Artillery, 
U. S. A., Stationed at Fort Adams, R. I.” 
The Massachusetts Humane Society sent her 
its medal—the first this society had ever sent 
beyond the limits of the commonwealth, it is 
said. Last of all came the gold medal of the 
United States Life-Saving Service. 

ty the act of June 20, 1874, and that of 
June 18, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to give a gold or silver medal 
to any one showing notable courage in res- 
cuing people from the perils of the surf. 
Captain French E. Chadwick, who command- 
ed Admiral Sampson’s flag-ship New York 
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during the war with Spain, was light-house 
inspector for that district at the time Miss 
Lewis rescued these men, and when he heard 
the story he reported the facts to the Trea- 
sury Department. The gold medal of the 
service was sent to her on September 28, 1881. 

Because Ida Lewis has often been called 
“the Grace Darling of America,” it seems 
worth while to quote the biography of Grace 
Darling as told in The Romarice of Life 
Preservation, by James Burnley, of London, 
England. 


“Who does not remember the story of Grace 
Darling and her spiendid achievement of fifty 
years ago’ On a dark and tempestuous night 
in September, 1838, the Hull steamer Forfar- 
shire struck on a hidden reef called the Horcars, 
near the Longstone light-house, off the coast o1 
Northumberland, having on board sixty-three 
persons, passengers and crew. The signals of dis- 
tress were observed by the occupants of the 
light-house, William Darling and his daughter 
Grace, but the sea was in such a fury that the 
keeper could not possibly pull his boat through 
the waves to the ship’s assistance. His daugh- 
ter, with noble courage, offered to enter the boat 
with him. She sprang into the skiff, and in 
another moment the two were rowing with all 
their strength towards the wreck. Their peril 
was great; at every instant the waves threaten- 
ed to engulf them; but still they toiled 
through the foam with unflagging vigor, and 
after much difficulty reached the ship and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing nine persons, with whom they 
contrived to regain the light-house.” 


The story of Grace Darling is worth tell- 
ing here for another reason. Thousands of 
pictures that represented her as a beautiful 
girl afloat in a stormy sea were sold through- 
out the world, and were hung up in frames 
to decorate home walls. It is certain that 
these had an educational influence, and when 
those in the United States were supplement- 
ed by pictures of the heroine of the Lime 
Rock with her oft-repeated rescues, the effect 
in preparing the public mind for the support 
of our National Life-Saving Service must 
have been very great. 

A woman of the pioneer type—one whom 
neither the deserts of the great West, the 
surf of the Pacific, nor the ice of Alaska can 
daunt, shall next have place here—Mrs. 
Martha White, formerly of Copalis, Wash- 
ington. At 3.30 o’clock on the morning of 
January 29, 1892, the British bark Ferndale 
stranded on a bar 350 yards off North Beach, 
which lies about fifteen miles north of the 
entrance to Grays Harbor, Washington. 
“The weather was thick, and there was a 
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strong southeast gale and heavy sea.” A\l- 
most directly opposite the stranded vessel 
lived Mr. Edward White with his wife Mar- 
tha, and at daylight a neighbor came to their 
door and shouted, “ A ship in the breakers!” 

Hastily dressing, 
Mr. White and his 
wife ran to. the 
beach, Mrs. White 
carrying a musket, 
a white cloth for sig- 
nalling, and a ma- 
rine glass. On reach- 
ing the surf Mr. 
White went along 
shore with the cur- 
rent to look for any 
of the who 
might have been 
washed overboard, 
while Mrs. White re- 
mained patrolling the beach opposite the 
wreck, occasionally firing the musket and wav- 
ing the cloth to let the Ferndale’s crew know 
that the country-side was aroused. As it hap- 
pened, the weather was so thick and the 
so strong that her signals were neither seen 
nor heard, and while Mrs. White was still 
striving to encourage them, the crew began 
to drop off the wreck. A little later the wo- 
man’s quick eye discovered one of them in 
the tumbling surf, and without stopping to 
consider how the undertow would sweep 
against her skirts, she dropped musket and 
cloth on the sand, and wading out to where 
the sailor rolling like a log in the 
smother of the sea, she dragged him out. 

He was wellnigh gone, but she got him to 
her house, and then 
ran back to look for 
more. A second was 
found and rescued in 
like fashion, and 
once more she re- 
turned. A third 
sailor was now in 
sight, but he was a 
long way out, and to 
reach him she would 
have to pass through 
the inner breakers, 
where the undertow 
was strong enough to make an ordinary man 
quail. It 
it was 
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was a most desperate ease, but 
certain the sailor could never pass 
the breakers alive, and with this thought 
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in mind Mrs. White dropped her cumbering 
skirts on the sand and plunged in. The 
first breaker lifted her from her feet, 


but while the wash still ran up the beach 
she scrambled up, and rushing out before 
another big wave could gather, she grabbed 
the unconscious man, hauled him through 
surf and undertow to safety on the beach, 
and then, completely exhausted, fell in a 
faint where her husband and the neigh- 
bors found her. It is certain that two of 
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the sailors would have drowned but for 
her courage, sense, and strength, and it is 
probable that all.three would have failed to 
reach shore alive. A gold medal was sent 
her on June 18, 1892. 

Miss Edith Morgan, of Hamlin, Michigan, 
was doubly distinguished in that she was 
decorated with a silver medal for heroic con- 
duct, and was the first of her sex to receive 
a medal from the United States Life-Saving 
Service. Miss Morgan was the daughter of 
Keeper Sanford W. Morgan, of Station No. 
4, of the 10th District (Lake Michigan), in 


1878. She was at that time a girl of eigh- 
teen. On March 23, Morgan’s son Frank saw 


a fishing-boat bottom up, with two men cling- 
ing to it three miles off shore. 
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It was betore the opening of navigation, 
but an older boy was sent on the run to the 
village for volunteers while Keeper Morgan 
set a signal to encourage the castaways, and 
then, with Edith and the boy, got the boat 


ready for launching. When the volunteers 
came it was found that there were not 
enough by two to man the oars, whereat 


Edith and her older brother took the vacant 
places. 

December 21, 1879, was another day that 
tested her courage and endurance still more. 


Navigation had practically closed, but the 
steamer City of Toledo, on her last trip, 


grounded on a bar 200 yards off shore, where 
the waves made a clean breach over her, and 
soon covered her with ice, “ until she resem- 
bled an iceberg rather than a steamer.” 

The life-saving crew at once got out the 
surf-boat, but the cold was so intense that 
the thole-pins and oars iced up until it was 
impossible to use them. A resort to the whip 
and hawser was then had. This apparatus 
was got in place on the wreck, but it was so 
low down that it dragged in the surf and 
mush ice, and the ropes were all kept con- 
stantly coated with ice as well as frozen stiff. 
To make matters still worse, the surfmen 
had to stand on the mountainous ridge of 
ice that forms on all the beaches of the Great 
Lakes in winter—a ridge in this case that 
was covered with a foot and a half of snow. 
Never did surfmen work the beach apparatus 
under greater disadvantage or hardship. And 
because of the severity of their toil—because 
it was all they could do to draw the cast- 
aways ashore—Miss Morgan took a place at 
the whip, and for more than five hours hauled 
away man-fashion. So all hands were saved 
from the City of Toledo. 

Did space permit me it would be a pleasure 
to tell in detail how Miss Bertie O. Burr, of 
Lineoln, Nebraska, earned a gold medal by 
rescuing several of her companions who were 
drowning in a whirlpool. Miss Edith Clarke, 
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of Oakland, California, received a gold medal 
for rescuing a schoolmate from drowning in 
Lake Chabot. Marie D. Parsons, of Fireplace 
Point, Long Island, when but ten years old, 
rescued a young man ang a litt!e girl from 
drowning on July 7, 1883. May Whitely and 
Maud King, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
received silver medals for rescuing three 
young men from a boat that had been cap- 
sized by a heavy gale in Charleston Harbor, 
on August 21, 1888. A silver medal was also 
given to Mabel Mason, of Mamajuda Light 
Station, Detroit River, for rescuing a man 
who had been thrown from his boat by the 
swash of a passing steamer, on May 11, 1890. 

The last story of womanly heroism for 


which there is room is a tale of the Humboldt 


Bar (California), where many a good ship 
and several bad have been lost, and 
where good heroism has been displayed so 
often that the stories would fill a long chap- 
ter. In April, 1899, the steamer Chilcat got 
broadside to the waves, in some way unknown, 
and the next swell turned her bottom up 
instantly. When the alarm rang there were 
in the station-house Mrs. Hennig, wife of the 
keeper; Mrs. McLean, wife of a surfman; 
Miss Shumway,a sister of Mrs. McLean; and 
the Rev. Mr. Peterson, pastor of the Norwe- 
gian Methodist Episcopal Church of Eureka. 
These four ran to the beach. They saw that 
five men were drifting in and clinging to 
whatever would keep them afloat. Almost 
immediately two of the castaways were 
knocked by a huge breaker clear of the wreck- 
age on which they had floated, and sank out 
of sight. The remaining three, though tum- 
bled and knocked about in a merciless fash- 
ion, managed to hold fast. Seeing this, the 
three women, regardless of the undertow, 
waded waist-deep, and there grasped a cast- 
away each, and brought all three safely to the 
beach. A letter from the Treasury Depart- 
ment says that the ladies will receive gold 
medals. 
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Baise AH E next day, in the afternoon, 
Montacute and Babs stood on 
the steps seeing their mother 
off for her afternoon drive. 





| Julia accompanied her that 
day. Babs had a switch in 


her hand. Her eyes were unusually wide 
open, her cheeks were somewhat pale. Her 
attention continually wandered to something 
away in the distance. She had been in a 
restless state of expectation all the morning, 
but now she was reckless. Cadenhouse had 
not put in an appearance. 

The weather had cleared, but the ground 
was still soaking. 

“ What are you children going to do?” Mrs. 
Kingeonstance asked, as she settled herself 
comfortably in the carriage. 

Montacute looked at Babs; Babs looked up 
at the sky. 

“Tt would be a nice day for a walk.” 

“Well, keep to the highroad where the 
foot-paths are dry, like good children,” Mrs. 
Kingeonstance said. “ Babs, you will only 
go where it is dry?’ she added, anxiously. 
“ Promise me.” 

But Babs ran lightly down the steps when 
her mother began to make terms, and the 
next instant the horses plunged so violently 
that Mrs. Kingeonstance was jerked back on 
her cushions. 

“Oh, don’t wait if they’re going to he 
restive,” she called to the coachman. 

The carriage dashed down the drive. The 
coachman and footman looked out of the 
corners of their eyes at each other knowing- 
ly and grinned. 
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Babs swung the stick round her head till it 
sang through the air. 

“Good switch!” she said. “ Another min- 
ute, and we should have been bound to take 
a prim walk. Parents are so unreasonable! 
Look at those horses—they’re still capering.” 

“You might have upset the carriage,” said 
Montacute. 

“Yes,” said Babs, unconcernedly; “and 
how funny they’d all have looked—especially 
mamma, sprawling amongst the cushions on 
the ground. Let’s go to Wyldeholme, Cute, 
by the fields.” 

“All right,” he answered, but dubiously. 
He had a book under his arm, and would 
rather have been left alone to read it. 

“Come, then, quick,” said Babs, “ before 
somebody else pounces upon us, and tries to 
stop us. We'll have tea with old Grimwood. 
What do you want with that horrid book?” 
She snatched it from him, and threw it down 
on a seat on the portico. “I can’t under- 
stand people who bother with books when 
there is all that ”—she waved her hands to 
the wide world—“and the sun is shining.” 
She caught his hand, and dragged him down 
the steps. 

“Perhaps if you’d any use for books, you’d 
like them,” he retorted, yielding to her im- 
perious will, but reluctantly. 

“Thank Heaven, I haven’t!” Babs answer- 
ed, cheerfully. “There are plenty of book 
fools in the family without me. The one 
among us who’d be distinguished would be 
the one with some common-sense, and that’s 
what I mean to cultivate. You ean do the 
poet, and mamma can do the dignified ma- 
tron, and Julia the social aspirant, and Aunt 
Lorraine—poor Aunt Lorraine!” she broke 
off compassionately. “Cute, they say there’s 
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something wanting about Aunt Lorraine. 
What do you think it is? She’s clever, you 
know; she can do such a lot of things—draw, 
paint, play, sing—anything she likes. What 
can be wrong?” 
“ Wants balance,” said Cute, sententiously: 
“Ah, that’s too hard for me,” said Babs, 


upon reflection. “I should have to think’ 


about ever so many more things in order to 
explain it to myself. What is ‘ balance,’ you 
know, and that sort of thing. Too much 
trouble; I don’t want to think—I want to 
feel. Oh-h-h!”—she drew a long breath of 
pleasure—* but the air is sweet!” 

“They say you’re wanting too, Babs,” said 
Cute. “They say you’re a soulless little 
animal.” 

“1 know,” said Babs, with a gratified smile. 
“But what do I want with a soul? I seem 
to be able to get on without one. I’m nev- 
er ill; I can’t say I’m never unhappy; but I 
do have good times! If you knew!” 

She hugged herself on the recollection of 
her last night’s exploits. She did not take 
her brother into her confidence, however. 
She followed her favorite pursuits alone. 
and lost interest in them if she ever discussed 
them. In all that concerned her intimate 
sensations she was secretive. 

“Oh yes, I get on all right without a 
soul,” she pursued; “but Aunt Lorraine 
doesn’t seem to be able to get on without 
balance—whatever that may be. Don’t let 
us think, though. Let us havea good time.” 

They had scampéred across the lawn in 
front of the house and down the long avenue 
to the left, which ended in an iron gate. The 
gate was locked, but Lorraine, forgetful, as 
usual, of her petticoats, bundled herself over 
it, and set off again, helter-skelter, across the 
park, followed by Cute as hard as he could 
tear. Soppy tufts of grass much impeded 
their progress. Babs tripped, but took it as 
a matter of course that she should come down 
occasionally. 

“There goes another gown!” she remark- 
ed. ad 

“You'd not be so casual if you had to buy 
them,” he grumped. 

“Why not?” she demanded. “It’s good 
for trade.” 

“ What do you know about trade?” 

“ Nothing, except that it’s nasty to be in it 
and nice to encourage it. That’s another 
thing that I should want to have explained 
to me if I were stupid enough to be clever.” 
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They were out of sight of the house by 
this time. Babs slackened her speed, and 
began to look about her. It was a lovely 
day. Spring had set in. There was warmth 
in the sunshine. The sap was stirring in the 
trees, and bourgeoning buds proclaimed it. 
A lowing of herds and bleating of sheep was 
in the air, and the birds were preparing their 
songs for the summer. Overhead, the sky 
was magnificent. Great bright masses of 
snowy cloud sailed majestically over infinite 
depths of blue. 

. Babs looked up in awe and admiration; but 
her fickle interest was not to be held in long 
by the heavens, when on earth there were 
deer in the distance and pheasants peeping 
from the coverts near at hand. The park 
sloped at this point with a gradual descent 
down to a rivulet which divided the Dane 
Court property from Wyldeholme. In sum- 
mer it was always a pretty stream, brisk and 
babbling, but now it had acquired the dignity 
of depth from the recent rains, and moved 
with a solemn murmur, neither laughing nor 
complaining. On the other side the ground 
ascended somewhat steeply. The stream had 
to be crossed on stepping-stones, and these 
were covered with an inch or two of water. 
But water was no impediment to Babs. In 
she splashed, followed by her brother, and 
both landed, dripping with water, on the oth- 
er side. 

They climbed the hill, and paused a mo- 
ment when they reached the top to look about 
them. The country all round was rich in 
wood and water, in upland, meadow, and 
arable lands. 

“ Babs,” said Montacute, “how jolly it 
would be if Wyldeholme were yours! Just 
faney what fun we could have when I come 
into Dane Court. We might make a tunnel 
through—a secret tunnel from one house to 
the other—and learn black magic and fright- 
en the folk.” 

He looked back the way they had come. 
All the lovely lands that lay behind them 
were his, but his pale face took on an extra 
tinge of melancholy as he surveyed the pros- 
pect. 

“The place won’t be much to me if you 
aren’t there,” he said, “or at all events near 
at hand.” 

“T shouldn’t have -thought you’d care to 
have me anywhere in the neighborhood, judg- 
ing from the way you’ve been snapping at 
me ever since we set out,” Babs remarked, in 
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a casual way. “You're irritable to-day, 
Cute; that’s what’s the matter with you.” 

“Yes, I am irritable,” he confessed, in a 
like easy tone. “I have little enough body, 
but I’ve no nerves. I’m the mistake of the 
family. You and Julia are splendid.” 

“You’re no mistake,” said Babs, consola- 
trix. “Think of the head you have! Why, 
Mr. Bruce says it’s nonsense to talk of teach- 
ing you. The difficulty is to keep up with 
you, you learn at such a rate. And what 
you want is head, with such estates to man- 
age. It doesn’t matter for us; we’ll have our 
husbands to do all the drudgery for us. Not 
but what Julia is clever. She has a mind of 
her own, but it isn’t like yours. Your mind 
is like your land, capable of producing all 
kinds of Grops; Julia’s is just a nice little 
patch of garden ground which she will culti- 
vate to.her uttermost, and get all she can out 
of it. You'll see. She'll fill it with flowers 
—all the pretty-pretties. It will be a reg- 
ular show-place, Julia’s mind, when she’s a 
woman. All she has in it will be always on 
view. I wonder what we shall all be doing 
when you come of age! I suppose mamma 
will go to dear London, and take Julia with 
her; but I wish she wouldn’t. I hate all 
change; and I wish we could live here al- 
ways, all four together, just like this.” 

“TIneluding Julia?” 

“Why not? I suppose we must all sep- 
arate sooner or later, but I shall hate it when 
the time comes. I know I squabble with 
Julia, but I like to have her about all the 
same, even if it’s only to squabble with. 
She’s my only sister, you see.” 

“The less excuse for her,” said Cute. “I 
don’t look forward to having her at Dane 
Court all her life at all. I hope she’ll marry 
and be happy elsewhere.” 

“T shall hate it when she does,” Babs re- 
iterated. 

“ As long as you’re together she’ll always be 
playing you nasty tricks, as she did yester- 
day about those violets—taking the credit 
you deserve; and you'll always. be shrugging 
your shoulders and saying it doesn’t matter, 
I suppose.” 

“Very likely,” 
“ Let’s get on.” 

She led the way once more, stumbling along 
impetuously, down a narrow rough winding 
path, through thick plantations which block- 
ed their view, until they came in sight of the 
beautiful old manor of Wyldeholme, nestling 


said Babs, 


indifferently. 
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in a hollow just below. The house was shel- 
tered by great trees, and surrounded by large 
gardens, terraced to the south, but laid out 
on the other side in long borders, where old- 
fashioned flowers flourished, and in mossy 
lawns, broken by close-clipped hedges of holly 
and box and yew, and shrubberies, ever green 
—a lovely spot, but of melancholy beauty. 
It was in vain that the brightest flowers 
bloomed there in their seasons. The place did 
not take its tone from the flowers, but from 
the junipers with bleeding berries, the dark 
Scotch firs, larch, deodora, wellingtonia, and 
yew. It was one of those places upon which 
the past is forever brooding. The past got 
hold of you when you wandered there alone, 
and lay in wait for you at every turn, so that 
you were always asking of it, “ What happen- 
ed here?” And it would have surprised you 
more to meet a modern girl in a sailor hat 
in a sheltered alley than a lady from out of 
the long ago, strutting on high heels, in 
stiff brocade, and powder and patches. 

The path through the plantation brought 
the children to a little gate which gave on a 
green lawn at one end of the house. Here, 
at either corner, there were deep bay-windows, 
opening on to stone steps which descended to 
the garden. Between the two bay-windows 
was a broad veranda with a marble balus- 
trade. The rooms off the veranda were shut 
up now, as was also the bay-window on the 
right; but that on the left was wide open, 
and the blinds were drawn up. 

“Hurrah!” said Babs. “We're in luck. 
Grim’s airing the boudoir. Aren’t we in a 
pickle, Mrs. Grim?” she demanded, running 
up the steps, and appearing suddenly before 
the startled housekeeper. 

“Gracious goodness, miss!” the old lady 
exclaimed, turning from the cabinet she was 
dusting—* both of you! Pickle, indeed! I 
never saw a young lady and gentleman in 
such a mess in all my born days. How ever 
you’ve managed it, I can’t think. Miss Lor- 
raine, you’re a big girl now. You did ought 
to know better—you réally did.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Grim,” said Babs, “ if 
you begin to scold, I shall do some damage 
to the place. It’s quite enough to have them 
going grayat Dane Court over my dirty dress. 
I've come here for a change—for tea and 
jocularity. Please be kind. You’ve no idea 
how much nicer you look when you're plea- 
sant.” 

Mrs. Grimwood made an ineffectual effort 
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to be severe. Plump and pleasant and kind- 
ly were the characteristics of her appearance, 
and there was an air of affluence about her 
even when, as on this occasion, she was only 
wearing her second-best black silk—an at- 
mosphere of comfort, into which all were 
absorbed who approached her. 

“Why do you always do this room your- 
self?” Cute asked. 

“Tt’s Mr. Jeffrey’s wish, sir.” 

“ Because of his mother?’ 

The housekeeper nodded. 

“My mother says,” Cute pursued, “ that 
Lady Blanche Wylde was one of the loveliest 
and most unhappy women she ever knew— 
her husband was such a brute; and mamma 
always speaks of ‘that poor boy Jeffrey’ as 
if he’d been awfully bullied at home.” 

“T don’t suppose he deserves to be pitied,” 
said Babs. “He’s sure to take after his 
father.” 

“T don’t see that,” Cute argued. “ Boys 
generally take after their mothers.” 

“Do they, Grim?” Babs demanded. 

“ Some does, and some does not,” was the 
cautious rejoinder. “I knew a young gentle- 
man—” 

“Oh, I say,” Cute broke in, impatiently, 
“haven’t you nearly done with this tiresome 
dusting? I’m famishing for something to 
eat.” 

“Then you must have something at once, [ 
suppose,” Mrs. Grimwood answered, resign- 
edly, shaking the duster out of the window, 
and leading the way to her own room. 

There Cute threw himself into a big arm- 
chair, and lay back with his legs dangling, 
looking singularly quaint and old. 

“ When do you expect long-legged Jeffrey ?” 
he asked. 

“How do you know his legs are long?” 
Babs broke in. 

“Shure thin, don’t I remimber him, hon- 
ey ?” Cute rejoined. 

“He doesn’t speak a bit like that,” Babs 
snapped; “and J don’t remember him.” 

“Naturally not, you goose; you were in 
your cradle.” 

“Hush, children,” said Mrs. Grimwood. 
“ You mustn’t gird at each other like that. It 
is not proper.” 

“ Bless you, we’re not girding,” said Babs. 
“It’s only our playful way. We raise our 
voices to reach each other’s understanding. 
But I say, Grim, do tell me, has Jeffrey got 
long legs?” 


“As fine as any in the county when he 
left,” said Mrs. Grimwood from amidst her 
preparations for tea; “ but not exactly long— 
nor short neither. Just right, you know. 
He was twenty-one when he went, and that’s 
seven years since. Dear, dear, how time does 
go! He’s travelled ’most everywhere by now; 
but he’ll soon be back, I have no doubt, please 
God.” 

“T hope he'll never come,” said Babs. 
“Tt ’ll make a change when he comes, and I 
hate changes. Besides, I’m sure he’s a beast 
like his father, and he’ll shut up the grounds 
and make himself disagreeable in every pos- 
sible way.” 

“Don’t you say such a thing, Miss Babs,” 
Mrs. Grimwood remonstrated. “You don’t 
know nothing of the kind, and you’ve no call 
to say it if you did.” 

Babs laughed. 

“T’ve a great mind to take off my shoes 
and stockings and dry them,” Cute said, sud- 
denly, after a pause. 

Mrs. Grimwood pricked up her ears. 

“ Are they wet?” she asked. 

He stretched out a leg for her to feel. 

“ Miss Lorraine,” she said, solemnly, “ you 
should know better.” 

“Oh, of course,” Babs retorted. .“ Make 
me my brother’s keeper! Everybody expects 
me to pick his steps for him—because I’m 
younger, and stupider, and more thoughtless, 
I suppose.” 

She had grown very red, and round the 
rims of her angelic blue eyes something shone 
suspiciously. : 

“Tt’s all right, Babs,” Montacute assured 
her. “Don’t you fret. It’s better to have a 
lot expected of you for being big than to be 
set down for a silly who can’t take care of 
himself, like me, because I’m small.” 

“Here, take your teas, children,” Mrs. 
Grimwood put in. “ There’s no harm done, 
so stop disputing. Il send you back in the 
dog-cart when Mr. Montacute’s shoes and 
socks are dry. Sit here, sir, with your feet 
to the fire while you wait, and I’ll put your 
tea beside you.” 

Then Babs fell to, and having imperilled 
the precarious health of her beloved brother 
by dragging him after her through mud and 
water, she proceeded, for the relief of her 
own feelings, and in proof of her concern, 
to endanger his safety still further, by for- 
cing upon him quantities of the most un- 
wholesome things on the table. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ULIA and her mother had been to see 
J Miss Spice that afternoon, and had 

found her all in a twitter of pleasurable 
excitement. It had been a day of days to 
Miss Spice, such a one as had never come to 
her before. In the morning Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney had paid his promised visit. Miss 
Spice had been awake the greater part of the 
night, living over. and over again the delight- 
ful circumstances of their meeting in the 
afternoon—recalling her first glimpse of him 
in the distance, her first impression of his 
importance, what he had said and she had 
said, and how each had acted from beginning 
to end. She had related the whole episode in 
minute detail to the good aunt with whom 
she lived, Mrs. Sophia Pepper, when they were 
at tea; but Mrs. Sophia Pepper had not been 
sympathetic. 

“Some bagman, I suppose,” she grumped; 
“but at any rate he’ll never come near you, 
my dear ”—a sinister prognostication which 
found only too ready an echo in poor dear 
humble little Miss Spice’s diffident soul. 

All the same, she was up at daylight, and 
had turned out the drawing-room, cleaned it 
thoroughly, rearranged the furniture to the 
best advantage, decked it with fragrant 
violets, fresh culled for the purpose, and 
carefully lowered the blinds just far enough 
to make a pleasant shade in the room, without 
shutting out the pretty glimpse of the gar- 
den, with its old trees, and the long, level road 
running south. Miss Spice had always ex- 
pected a knight who was to be hers to come 
to her by that road out of the dim, mysterious 
distance. She had pictured a tired horse- 
man dropping with fatigue at her gate, to 
whom she would offer hospitality and kind 
care, with the inevitable result. But Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney must come by the road on 
the right from the village—if, indeed, he 
came at all. 

Miss Spice took a last look round the draw- 
ing-room. It was a quaint apartment, nar- 
row for its length, with nothing in it that 
was not old and elegant; but Miss Spice’s 
heart contracted as she contemplated it. 
She did not appreciate the lovely Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton with which it. was fur- 
nished. She thought those things so many 
items added to the heavy handicap with 
which she had started in life, and yearned for 
“ occasional chairs” and chiffonniers, and all 
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the other monstrosities in the cheap taste- 
lessness of the period. 

They kept no servant, and she felt that 
this fact should be concealed at the present 
juncture until it could be accounted for ro- 
mantically, so as to divest it of its sordidness 
and lend it a pathetic interest. But who was 
to open the door? A fleeting vision of Aunt 
Sophia playing the part of housekeeper— 
which she might have done to perfection, her 
appearance being quite in keeping with the 
character — crossed Miss Spice’s mind, but 
was instantly dismissed for a generous rea- 
son. Little Miss Spice would never have 
cast her dear old aunt for an invidious part. 
Therefore there was only one thing to be 
done—set the hall door open, go up stairs and 
wait till he arrived, and then come running 
down, just in time to go forward unaffected- 
ly, and invite him in. 

Miss Spice retired to her own bed-room, 
from the window of which she could see some 
little distance down the road to the right. 
She was prepared to wait a weary while, but 
she had searcely taken her stand before she 
saw the sun glint on the glossy surface of a 
silk hat. Without waiting to see more, she 
rushed down stairs into the kitchen. 

“He’s coming, aunt, he’s coming,” she 
cried, breathlessly. “Come quick up to my 
room, and you'll see him.” 

She ran back, and Mrs. Sophia Pepper put 
down the cup she was drying and followed 
her, wiping her hands on the tea-cloth as she 
went. She was nearly as much excited as 
Miss Spice. 

Mr. Jellybond approached with a leisurely 
tread. He seemed to be enjoying the sun- 
shine and the landseape. There was uap- 
proval enough in his every glance to have 
encouraged the earth. He saw the two eager 
faces at the little lattice window, but no one 
would have suspected it. 

“What do you think of him, aunt?” Miss 
Spice demanded, in a whisper. 

“He’s a fine man,” the old lady owned 
ungrudgingly, thawed, even at her age, out of 
her habitual cantankerousness by the un- 
wonted and stimulating sight. 

Miss Spice swept down the stairs into the 
hall, as she expressed it to herself, and met 
him at the door. The little mancuvre an- 
swered admirably. 

When they werc seated in the drawing- 
room, Mr. Jellybond Tinney looked about him 
with approval. 
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“Violets,” he remarked. “ How fragrant! 
I always think there is no scent so perfect for 
a lady’s room. Roses are sweet, but their per- 
fume is more blatant than that of the violet, 
if you know what I mean. May I make a 
remark ¢” 

“ Certainly — with pleasure,” Miss Spice 
stammered, anxious above everything to be 
agreeable, and tripping over her words in-the 
effort. 

“Your furniture,” he proceeded—* Chip- 
pendale—Sheraton. Preserved, I dare say, 
in your family a long time. Probably it was 
bought from the makers.” 

“Tt was—so I’ve been told,” said Miss 
Spice apologetically. “My father and mo- 
ther were old-fashioned; they never would 
replace it, and I have never been able to.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Mr. Jellybond, 
impressively. “ Your furniture is perfect; 
and it suits you too, if I may venture to say 
so—it suits your type. These spindle legs— 
how graceful!” 

“ Ye—yes,” Miss Spice said, dubiously; but 
the big man blinked blandly, innocent of any 
double intention. 

“Tf you should ever want money?’ he con- 
tinued—*“ which Heaven forbid!—but if you 
should, remember your graceful spindle legs. 
Collectors would give you a great deal for 
them. And I could myself play the part of 
a friend, and put you into the way of dis- 
posing of them to the best advantage.” 

“You are too kind, I’m sure,” said Miss 
Spice, looking round at the room in a be- 
wildered way. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney. “ Let 
us be friends. You will be my friend now 
for a moment, and play a friend’s part in the 
matter of the introduction you promised me.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” Miss Spice jerked out. 

“ And I will be your friend forever.” 

Miss Spice was speechless, but she bowed 
her thanks. Then there was a pause. She 
did not know what to do next. 

“T really feel I am troubling you,” Mr. 
Jellybond said. 

“ Not at all,” she replied; but she did not 
move. 

“Perhaps if I dictate the note,” he sug- 
gested in desperation, “I should then be tak- 
ing my share of the trouble.” 

“If you want to be so kind,” said Miss 
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Spice, greatly relieved. - She had been-dread- 
ing another request for the visiting-card -s/1e 
did not possess. 

She sat down at the writing’ bureau; and, 
although her hand trembled as if she were 
signing the marriage register, she managed 
to write clearly as follows to Mr. Jellybond’s 
dictation : 


“Dear Mr. WorrtncHamM,—May I have the 
pleasure of introducing ‘to you a friend jof 
mine, Mr. Jellybond Tinney? He has been 
a traveller in his time, and has done and seen 
a great deal, but is now anxious to rest on 
his laurels, and he would like very much to 
take a house in this neighborhood and end 
his days among us in peace. I am sure you 
will find him a good sound Churchman, an 
excellent parishioner, and one ever ready to 
help you in all good works. I may mention 
that his means are ample. 

“T have been thinking the Swiss Cottage 
might suit him, but I have advised him to 
consult you about it, and, if you recommend 
the place, I will ask you to be so good as to 
give him an introduction to Squire Norman- 
ton in order to facilitate the settlement of 
the business. 

“ With kind regards and many apologies for 
troubling you, 

Sincerely yours, 
Auice Spice.” 


“ Ah,” said Mr. Jellybond, glancing at the 
note before he put it in his pocket, “ thank 
you. This will bring me good luck ”—and 
he tapped his coat. “My good genius has 
always been a woman. First, my mother— 
but I must not look back; I must look for- 
ward now. Henceforth my object in life 
will be to do what little good I can, and my 
motto is ‘Enjoy.’ I mean to enjoy as I zo 
along, and help others to enjoy. I may say, 
already, that I enjoy everything I do—aad 
not the least shall I enjoy coming here, when 
I am invited, to visit an unsophisticated 
youxg lady. Unsophisticated, my dear Miss 
Spice,” he announced as he arose to take his 
leave—“ unsophisticated means, in my dic- 
tionary, sweet and unhackneyed.” 

“Oh yes, of course. To be sure—quite 
so,” said Miss Spice. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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T is already evident from the advance 
designs that are being turned out, that 
there will be an attempt this coming win- 
ter to introduce the picturesque style into 
fashions of dress, especially in gowns intend- 
ed for house wear. There is much that is at- 
tractive about the so-called picturesque, so- 
called artistic, but there is also a great deal 


Lirtte noy's sailor suit of blue serge with Eton jacket and big white piqué 
collar. 
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that is very ugly, and it is rather a question 
which is which. In other words, unless the 
fundamental principles of art and pictu- 
resqueness are thoroughly well carried out 
the danger is that some very grotesque effect 
will be the result. Picturesque and artistic 
lines, when they mean long lines and flowing 
draperies, are very charming, and especially 
suitable for anything like a 
tea gown or a ball gown. 
They are not so good when 
applied to a street costume, 
which requires a more con- 
servative plan to look well. 

A tea gown now being ne- 
cessary to the comfort of ev- 
ery well-gowned woman, at 
least two or three are in- 
cluded in a thorough winter 
outfit. These gowns require 
a lot of lace about them, but 
not necessarily very expensive 
materials. Naturally, the 
handsomer the fabric of 
which the gown is composed 
the more beautiful it is. 
When plain satins, velvets, or 
silks are used it is necessary 
to buy expensive qualities, for 
there are such long and un- 
broken surfaces that the qual- 
ity of the material shows ev- 
ery imperfection. Brocaded 
silks and flowered or striped 
or plaid materials of any 
kind do not show the quality 
so much, and may be bought, 
consequently, far cheaper. 
The fancy silks that are sold 
at the bargain-counters are 
excellent for this purpose, 
and the pattern can be either 
large or small, as is pre- 
ferred. 

An all black tea gown is a 
difficult one to make up to 
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look effective. It will be 
found necessary with black 
to use a front of some other 
color under lace, or, better 
still, an entire front of 
white lace. The present 
style of tea gown is made 
with an under-skirt, the 
front breadth of which is 
elaborately trimmed with 
lace and mousseline de 
soie. The back of the gown 
is plain, and is made of 
some brocaded material. 
Occasionally both the waist 
and skirt are in one, in the 
front as well as the back, to 
give the princesse effect; 
but just now the long, 
pointed waistcoat over a 
brocaded under-skirt is con- 
sidered the smartest. 

Jabot ruffles of lace trim 
both waistcoat and _ petti- 
coat. Down either side of 
the front on the material of 
the gown itself are white 
revers or bands of embroid- 
ery, on the satin or on some 
contrasting color of satin 
or velvet. This embroidery 
is done in colored spangles, 
in embroidery silks, or in 
heavy appliqué-work, and is 
put on very much like a 
stole on a clergyman’s vest- 
ment, giving the long lines 
from the shoulder to the 
hem of the skirt, adding 
height to the figure, which 
is so much desired with 
the present fashions. 

There are tea gowns made 
with embroidered yokes 
across the shoulders and 
across the front of the neck 
as well. These yokes are 
unlined, and are made of 
lace, or of the same material 
that is used to trim the 
bands down the front. The 
fulness at the back starts 
in a Watteau pleat, the 
gown being fitted to the fig- 
ure even below the waist for 
about half a yard, and then 
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Mivitaree Hat of folds of black taffeta; draped crown of black velvet; black 
velvet bows with cut-steel ornaments and cut-steel holder for aigrette. 
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Kvexine womtox of cut-out turquoise peau de svie over white; yoke of white Lib- 
erty satin in folds canght by lace bands; waisicoat of tucked white Liberty satin 
with jewelled buttons, 


dedly a picturesque style, 
for it really is copied 
from old pictures; but it 
is not to be rashly recom- 
mended, for it is a style 
of dress that makes the 
figure look large. 

The picturesque shows 
itself again in the street 
gowns only in the long 
lines of the three-quarter- 
length coats and capes. 
The capes have more ful- 
ness below the shoulder, 
although they still fit 
very close over the shoul- 
ders. They carry out the 
idea of the skirts, which 
flare around the foot, and 
give a bell shape that re- 
minds one of the days of 
hoop-skirts. Capes will 
be used through the au- 
tumn for street wear, 
and during the winter as 
evening wraps. A smart 
cape is made in old-rose 
cloth with a stitched yoke 
and long stitched bands 
that hang over an accor- 
dion-pleated cape that 
reaches almost to the 
knees. It might be 
thought that pleating 
cloth in this way would 
make it heavy and cum- 
bersome, but the cloth, 
being of the light-weight 
quality, seems to lend it- 
self to fine accordion- 
pleating with admirable 
facility. The cape is cer- 
tainly odd, and a very 
smart .garment. It is 
entirely novel, and has 
only been seen in old- 
rose cloth, but will be 
copied in light gray, 
beige, and white—for 
white cloth capes are to 


flaring out into an unusually wide train. A ‘be among the novelties of the season. In 
more picturesque style of tea gown is in black the design is not good; it is quite too 
Pompadour style, loose sacque effect, cut heavy and lacks style. 

round at the neck, with a lace yoke, opened It is very curious, by-the-way, to notice 
to show a flounced and frilled petticoat and how in different colorings the same shaped 
long stomacher-shaped waist. This is deci- garment takes on such a different appear- 
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-ance. Certain shapes are 


far better in black than in 
anything else, while others 
need the light and more del- 
icate shades to have any 
style at all. 

Lace capes are about the 
most expensive garments in 
the way of wraps that are 
seen anywhere. They can 
be made possible for winter 
as well as summer wear pro- 
vided they are lined with 
warm lining. They look a 
little incongruous at first 
for cold weather, but as they 
are trimmed with fur and 
rich embroidery in spangled 
designs, they can hardly be 
classed as exclusively sum- 
mer garments. The white 
lace wraps are made up over 
accordion-pleated §mousse- 
line de soie that, in its turn, 
is lined with white satin. 
They are quite long, and the 
lace is put on rather full, 
but not in pleats, and the 
full beauty of the design 
shows over the light mousse- 
line de soie. The yoke ef- 
fect over the shoulders is 
sometimes hidden by a ca- 
puchin hood of velvet lined 
with spangled lace. There 
are long ends of pleated 
chiffon edged with a ruch- 
ing. Black lace over white, 
with the hood lined with 
black spangled lace or blue 
silk with steel, makes a 
most effective wrap. It is a 
style which cannot be imita- 


,ted in cheap materials, for 


there is so much of the lace 
to be seen it is necessary to 
have it of the very best. 
The hood is made of white 
or black velvet, as desired. 
Black looks better than the 
white, however, although 
both are fashionable. These 
lace capes are the most ef- 
fective evening wraps that 
will be worn during next 
winter, 
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Sick petTiooat in yellow taffeta with brocaded flowers; black Chantilly trim- 
ming on plain yellow pleated ruffles; tucked band, bias above the ruffles, outlined 


with lace; fitted at top. 
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NeGLIGEE of red crépow trimmed with ruffles of flowered silk in poppy design ; 


wide collar of mull tacked in squares. 


THE NEW CLOAKS 
LS: lace coats unlined, save for an ac- 


cordion-pleating of mousseline de soie, 
still a fad of the season. They 
were introduced in Paris early in the summer, 
and will be worn until late in the autumn. 
There is some little warmth in these very 


are 
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airy-looking garments be- 
cause there is a lining 
across the shoulders and 
the upper part of the 
sleeves, but they are very 
thin, and are entirely a 
fad to be worn with the 
handsomest of gowns. 

There are also cloaks, in 
the old-fashioned circular 
shape, made of lace over 
mousseline de soie, but 
these have a yoke and 
short point of lace, and 
hang loose with long tabs 
of silk or jet passementerie 
put on at regular intervals 
around the yoke, in both 
front and back, which 
hold the lace down over 
the mousseline de _ soie. 
Lace jackets, as they. were 
worn years ago, are com- 
ing in again for house 
wear to take the place of 
the rather smarter sepa- 
rate waists. They are cut 
square in the neck and 
have elbow sleeves. They 
are made almost as long as 
a jacket, over a tight-fitted 
lining, and can be worn 
with or without a belt as 
desired. They have flat 
trimming around _ the 
neck, and bands of flat 
trimming around _ the 
bow. They are quaint and 
picturesque-looking, and 
best made in black; but 
they are as yet an extreme 
fashion, and it has not 
been definitely decided 
whether they will be popu- 
lar. They have solved the 
problem, though, of what 
to do with black lace, for 
not only can points of lace 
on short capes be applied to this purpose, but 
flounces and strips of lace may be sewed to- 
gether to make these jackets with a most sat- 
isfactory result. 

Always, late in the season, some one new 
garment or article of dress makes its appear- 
ance. It is always very smart and always ex- 
pensive, and is so attractive that it is sure to 




















be popular. At pres- 
ent the craze for the 
three-quarter coats 
has reached a point 
of extravagance that 
is quite absurd. The 
black coats in silk 
or satin, already re- 
ferred to in the Ba- 
ZAR as being useful 
and smart as wraps, 
both at the present 
season and during 
the winter, are now 
being supplemented 
by a driving coat, or 
extra wrap, as it 
might be called. It 
has nothing to do 
with the long mo- 
hair or silk cloak, 
and is different in 
many respects from 
the tan coats that 
have formed such an 
important part in 
the wardrobe of the 
fashionable woman 
lately. This coat 
is made of light 
beige cloth, having 
a fitted yoke, below 
which the material 
falls in pleats. It 
fits close to the 
throat with a turn- 
down stock-collar of 
Russian embroidery. 
The sleeves are fit- 
ted close to the up- 
per part of the arm, 
and below the elbow 
are full, almost like 
the shirt sleeves, 
and are finished at 
the wrist with a cuff 
of Russian embroid- 
ery; a narrow cuff, 
and not in the least 
a conspicuous one 
in shape or coloring. 

Then there is an- 
other sort of wrap 
that has points like 
the sacque - coat. 
Such a one is illus- 
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Neerieer of rose lawn with entre-deux of cream lace; upper part made in bias tucks, as 


also part of sleeves; yoke of lace. 
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Coat of fawn taffeta with revers and cuffs of Chantilly lace, and Chantilly 
rosettes In place of buttons. 


trated in this number of the 
Bazar. It is made in plain 
cloth, generally in beige or 
very light gray. It is fasten- 
ed with fancy buttons, and 
has revers of cut-work or 
heavy embroidery. These 
revers are separate from the 
coat, the revers of the coat 
itself being finished so they 
can be worn without the em- 
broidery, only covered with 
a heavy ribbed silk the exact 
shade of the cloth. 

Many eccentricities in 
trimming are noticed with 
gowns that are now made 
up. These gowns are turn- 
ed out by the smartest dress- 
makers, and if made of the 
more expensive materials, 
give points as to what next 
year’s fashions are to be, so 
it is worth while to study 
them rather closely. 

The  close-fitting effect 
over the shoulders is to be 
fashionable for some time to 
come, while the straight 
front and long line is abso- 
lutely requisite to the so- 
called stylish figure of to- 
day, and the waist curves in 
more at the waist-line. The 
shoulders consequently must 
be broad to make the waist 
small without tight lacing. 
Bands of passementerie will 
be used on the winter gowns, 
and jon the summer fabrics 
that. are still used the trim- 
ming is of lace insertion. 
The bands are put on so that 
they; apparently start from 
the shoulders, then curve 
down to a point in the front 
of the waist. One very odd 
line is given by having the 
material go across the top 
of the sleeve and meet the 
first line of embroidery on 
the waist, so that the line 
where the sleeve meets the 
waist at the armhole is 
searcely visible. Thus the 
effect of the long, sloping 
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shoulder is most cleverly carried 










out. 7 
Another effect given by trimming () : p 
that is decidedly novel is the way ff 2 


the stole pieces are put down in 4% 
front of the gown. They are on the 
flap of tue fichu that starts from the 
shoulder or that goes around the 
shoulder and crosses at the bust, 
and then falls unbroken to ' a. 
the hem of the skirt. This hee oe ay Ne ot 
is attractive, and adds a . ty 
height, and makes an old 
gown look quite like new, 
but it is too old a fashion 
for any young girl to attempt. It is an ex- 
ceedingly becoming and smart one for any 
one who is at all inclined to be stout. 

A gown for evening, made on these lines, 
that is most attractive, is of black crépe de 
Chine trimmed with yellow guipure lace. 
The lines of lace on the under-skirt and those 
on the waist are the same; that is, they start 
high and come down into a point. The waist 
looks very broad over the shoulders, and quite 
small at the waist-line. The gown itself is 
made with a train, and is exceedingly grace- 
ful in design. Some people object to the i } 
sharp contrast in color given by the black NA 
material and the lace. The same idea car- i | 
ried out in gray with guipure lace is softer. | | 














Black and white is always striking, however, 
almost invariably becoming, and in this in- | } 
stance is especially so. 

Another gown with the same idea 
is made of black Liberty satin. It 
has pointed trimming and a plain 
front. On the wide flounce there is 
only one band of the lace. The 
waist has a draped fichu of black, 
edged with yellow lace, that is tied 
below the bust, the ends falling down 
on to the skirt. 

Foulard silk gowns will be worn 
this autumn until very late in the 
season, and will even do duty for 
house wear during the winter. 
There are some now being made up, 








late as it is, and these are as attrac- 
tive as any that have been turned 
out during the summer. They are 
a sensible fashion for use in city 
houses, where the temperature is al- 
most that of summer. They will be 


f " } ee fortable th: TvokED wutTe ORGANDIEe with trimming of black Chantilly around 
oun mut 1 more comfortable 1an the foot and in ornaments, and again on the sleeves; jacket of black 
a heavier material for home use. taffeta, which opens in odd circular form over the tacked blonse. 
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Warrtr organpir Gown with trimming of black insertion. The shoulder 
cape is new and striking; made of scarlet cloth fastened with four tiny brass 


battons. 


SOME NOVEL FANCIES 
P tnat ai people have one or two ideas 


that Americans would do well to fol- 
low. They do not make over their 
clothes so often, folloy every little change in 
the fashion, nor do they make so much dif- 
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ference in materials they 
wear in winter or summer. 
If a gown is becoming, 
well made,and satisfactory 
” (and you may be sure that 
it is, or a French woman 
would not accept it from 
her dressmaker), she will 
wear that gown for winter 
= and summer both, and 
again another year if it is 
not literally worn out. 
The idea is a good one for 
Americans to adopt. They 
should be svre, of course, 
that their. gowns look 
right—that is to say, that 
they are sufficiently up to 
date, and then, especially 
in the case of the silk 
gown, they can wear that 
gown without any regard 
to whether it is hot or cold 
weather. 

There are some dark 
blue foulard gowns being 
made up, trimmed with 
black or white lace, that 
are charming for house 
wear, and that are to be 
seen the year round. They 
are also to be seen in beige 
or gray. Beige is rather 

Mee smarter than gray, for 
\y #\" gray has been worn so 
py 4 long. Then there are 
gowns of Liberty satin 
which are most attractive 
for house wear, smart 
enough for the theatre and 
for informal entertain- 
ments. A gray Liberty 
satin is made with very 
narrow side-pleats on a bi- 
assed. skirt. Around the 
foot the skirt is trimmed 
with a broad band of real 
guipure, and bias flounces 
edged with ruching of 
mousseline de soie. The upper part of the 
waist has a deep lace yoke; the lower part of 
the waist has a lace band that meets the skirt 
and gives the effect of an exaggeratedly deep 
belt. Over this there is a short bolero jacket 
with narrow side pleats, that opens over a 
tucked front of mousseline de soie. The 
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jacket is cut out at the 

neck in a round shape 

to show the unlined 

yoke. The collar is one 
" of the transparent lace 
collars, high at the 
sides, wired most in- 
geniously, to keep the 
lace in place. There 
are two belts to be worn 
with this gown, as desired; one 
of lace, quite narrow, has a 
pointed rhinestone buckle; the 
other is of a cream-white satin, 
also fastened with a rhinestone 
buckle. The upper part of the 
sleeves is of the Liberty satin 
in narrow side tucks; the low- 
er part, like the under-sleeves, 
is of lace. 

This same gown can be cop- 
ied, if so desired, in black, but 
it is just as well to keep to Lib- 
erty satin instead of trying an- 
other material. Crépe de 
Chine is equally soft, and 
serves equally well, but the ma- i - 45 
terial somehow does not seem baled } ma. SS = aon 
so suitable for the purpose as —F Se Aci 
does Liberty satin. Either \ “i , 
beige, gray, or black should be 
chosen for the color. 

Guipure lace, when it is real, 
is very expensive trimming, but 
it is necessary on this style of 
gown to have good lace. It 
need not be real guipure; but 
if any imitation lace is used 
great care must be taken in the 
choice of the pattern ahd qual- 
ity. So much lace is to be seen 
on the gown that a poor or 
cheap variety would utterly 
ruin the whole effect. 

One of the decidedly strik- 
ing novelties that the midsum- 
mer season is developing in 
the fashion line is the little 
half-length jackets. These 
are entirely apart from any 
gown, so planned that they may 
be worn with several. They 
are of cloth or taffeta, and are 
various in shape. They give 


the small amount of P warmth Gray Tarrera with ruches of gray m.usseline de soie ; bolero jacket of 
that is needed on a crisp sum- mauve taffeta with revers of black satin with cream lace. 
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mer day, and are exceedingly smart with all 
the summer gowns, from organdies to silks. 
One especially striking jacket of this new 
type is of scarlet cloth—the smooth, satin- 
face broadcloth—with no trimming of any 


kind except the four 
little brass buttons 
which fasten it at the 
side. A very good et- 
fect is made by having 
such a coat lined with 
ved satin or taffeta to 
match the cloth. An- 


vther smart - looking 
one had a lining of 
scarlet and white 
striped silk. But, in 


spite of the good effect 
of these, the fact is 
that a white satin or 
taffeta lining will be 
found quite the most 
satisfactory, the wise 
woman, even though 
extravagant in her 
tastes, having an eye to 
the preservation of the 
gown over which she 
wears her little coat. 
These jackets are ex- 
ceedingly pretty in 
and in 


green, cream 
shades too. 

The cutest of little 
shoulder capes have 


made their appearance, 
and are as_ attractive 
as the short coats. 
They do not come quite 
down to the bust-line, 
and are closely fitted 
over the shoulders. 
Rolled or turned-over 
stock-collars are used 
on them, and a double 
row of pearl buttons 
finishes the front. 

Little odd-shaped taf- 
feta jackets, in a shape 
something like a _ bole- 
ro, are being much used 
on the latest gowns. 


They are plain sometimes, and again are lace- 
A black one, stitched with white 
silk, is made to wear over a white organdie 
garden-party gown, whose only trimming is 


trimmed. 
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Mavve tTarreta with yoke and front of black 
mousscline over white, 


tion. 


black Chantilly lace. 
vet collar gives the one note of color on the 
whole costume, as the hat worn with it is a 
big white chip hat with black ostrich plumes. 

The much-admired princesse effect, which 


A turquoise panne vel- 


is so becoming to a 
good figure, is cleverly 
achieved in a mauve 
taffeta gown illustrated 
in this number of the 
Bazar. The silk is laid 
in pleats running from 
the bust to the foot of 
the skirt. These are 
stitched down to half 
the depth of the skirt 
in front, and somewhat 
lower behind, and fin- 
ished with tiny arrow- 
head embroidery where 
the stitching ends. Be- 
low that point the silk 
falls full, but above 
the fulness of the 
pleat is cut away, and 
these pleats are so 
drawn into place as to 
fit into the curves of 
the figure. The yoke of 
the gown and the col- 
lar are of black chiffon 
over white. A draped 
toque of the same silk 
as the gown has pom- 
pons of black and white 
feathers. 

Some of the new neg- 
ligees are charming. 
One of red crépon has 
graduated ruffles of pop- 
py-strewn silk which 
run up to a point at 
the front, showing just 
a glimpse of the petti- 
coat below. The silk ruf- 
fle goes all around the 
broad collar, and fin- 
ishes the elbow sleeves. 
The collar is of’ silk 
mull tucked in squares, 
and is open in V shape 
at the throat. 


Another pretty negligee is of fine rose-color 
lawn with cream lace entre-deux for decora- 
The body of the garment is tucked and 
cut on the bias, so that the tucks on the two 
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sides run to a point. This is finished around 
the lower edge with the cream lace in deep 
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points, and in the same fashion at the top it gowns. 


is put on to a yoke of the lace. 


Quantities of little 
ruchings of mousseline 
de soie are used, mostly 
on the taffeta gowns. 
They are effective in 
self or contrasting 
shades. A white  or- 
gandie which was re- 
cently made for a 
young girl wearing 
half - mourning had 
very tiny black chiffon 
ruches, and a long sash 
of the chiffon. The 
fichu around the shoul- 
ders was finished with 
a ruche of the black. 

Bows in the hair add 
greatly to the smartness 
f an evening coiffure, 
and they are put di- 
rectly in front of the 
knot of hair or at the 
side. They are made 
of twisted velvet or sat- 
in, or of gauze ribbon, 
and are tied with small 
bow-knots or two short 
loops with pointed ends. 
They are supposed to be 
fashionable with any 
eolor gown, but are al- 
ways made of black. 
This is rather in con- 
trast to the fad which 
prevailed last autumn 
of wearing the differ- 
ent colored bows of rib- 
bon. That fashion is 
now relegated to young 
girls who have not yet 
come out. Some very 
pretty little Renais- 
sance lace butterflies 
are used in the hair, 
too. These are made in 
black or white, to match 
the gown, and some 


are jewelled. They are stiffened with very 
fine silk-covered wire, and stand up at the 
front of the knot of hair, just as the ribbons 
do. The white ones are only appropriate to 








PeetwinKLe BLUE TAFFETA With ruches of black mousse- 
line; yoke and sleeves of white embroidered taffeta. 


vived for present use. 
fringe on these is in just the style of this 
year; and the fact of their being heirlooms 
only adds to their attractiveness. 
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wear with the most elaborate evening gowns, 
but the black are pretty with lace or muslin 


It would seem as though ribbons were more 


fashionable than they 
have ever been, and the 
shops are full of the 
most beautiful designs 
in brocaded and flower- 
ed patterns as well as 
in two or three shad- 
ings that are artistical- 
ly blended together. 
The soft ribbons are 
preferred to the heavy 
ones, the reason for 
this being that they 
ean be drawn closer 
around the figure in 
the draped belts that 
are seen under the 
short jackets, and also 
because they tie in 
such soft and graceful 
bows. The made sashes 
are finished with 
fringe, either the knot- 
ted silk fringe or the 
chenille fringe, but the 
latter is only used in 
the heavier qualities of 
ribbon. This chenille 
fringe is to be seen on 
everything this winter. 
It finishes the ends of 
the ruches, trims many 
of the capes and man- 
tles, and is also put 
across the bottom of 
the velvet panels that 
are let into the silk 
and cloth gowns. The 
favorite style is about 
two inches in length 
without any interlacing 
as a heading. 

Many old sashes, in 
plain colors and in the 
beautiful soft Roman 
ribbons which were so 
much used _ twenty 
years ago, are being re- 


The beautiful knotted 
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VENETIAN CLOTH AUTUMN GOWN, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 320. 
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VENETIAN CLOTH AUTUMN GOWN 
A DESIGN at once fashionable, dainty, 


and simple of construction, is the one 

here shown of a Venetian cloth cos- 
tume for early autumn. The six-piece skirt 
comprises a front and back breadth and two 
side gores, ornamented about the foot with 
inlet shirred ruffles placed at the lower end 
of each side seam. The skirt pattern in- 
cludes two shaped bands for adjustment at 
side gores. The fulness in the centre of the 
back is closely shirred into the waistband. 
The original garment was finished with flat 
satin bands extending from waist-line to top 
of ruffle at lower division of each side seam, 
a style of trimming that possesses individu- 
ality even in its simplicity. The skirt should 
be made over a smooth-fitting under-skirt. 
(Our five-gore pattern No. 257 is reeommend- 
ed as a desirable form for this garment.) A 
pretty method for finishing the gore seams 
is to bind them with flat velvet of same shade 
as that chosen for the gown; or to edge with 
shirred velvet or satin ribbon. 

The bodice may be opened in three ways; 
either down the centre of the front, under 
the arm, or in the centre of the back. The 
last is a pretty method of closing, especially 
for very young ladies. The bodice pattern 
consists of one-half of foundation waist, to- 
gether with full foundation sleeve; one-half 
of front and one-half of back outer portions 
of waist; one wristband with pointed end, and 
one high straight collar; also one-half of 
each bias band for back and front of bodice, 
a shaped belt, and shaped band for top of 
sleeve. The new bishop’s sleeve form is a 
modification of the old-fashioned 
known by that term. The upper part of the 
present sleeve fits almost snugly about the 
arm, and is perforated to mark position for 
applied band. The bodice portions are also 
perforated to show position for placing the 
added bands. The latter may be of any pre- 
ferred material. If the costume is to be 
reproduced in Venetian cloth, the most fash- 


sleeve 
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ionable effect will be gained by adding cloth 
bands, of either self or contrasting material. 
Thus, a costume in reddish-brown cloth would 
take bands of deep biscuit color with effective 
results; if of darker, duller brown, cream 
cloth would harmonize best. If the medium 
chosen be Henrietta cloth, cashmere, or pop- 
lin, closely stitched bands of satin or of 
panne velvet will be found more suitable. 
To make the costume for a woman of medium 
size 6 yards of material 44 to 50 inches 
wide will be required, together with 3 
yards of satin 20 to 22 inches wide. The satin 
should be cut on the bias and interlined with 
thin crinoline—a precaution which should be 
taken also with cloth bands. The belt pat- 
tern accompanying this costume is cut in 
such manner as to bring about a “straight 
front” effect. Where portions of the new 
costume are purchased separately this belt 
will be furnished only with the waist, a 
simple skirt-band accompanying the lower 
garment. The sleeve of this garment (in 
standard size only) may be purchased sepa- 
rately at a cost of fifteen cents. Any of the 
softer silks may be employed for this costume, 
and the seams may be garnished with em- 
broidered bands, or bands of lace over silk of 
bright contrasting shade. The design is also 
one that will give excellent satisfaction if 
rendered in crépe or other clinging fabric. 

If a careful study of the possibilities of 
this design be made, its adaptability for even 
heavy-weight fabrics will be seen at once. 
Whether employed for street wear or for the 
daintier uses of the home, the new pattern 
will prove highly satisfactory. As a model 
for use in mourning fabrics it may hardly be 
surpassed. The bands that trim the waist 
would, in ease of a mourning gown, be of 
crépe, also cuff-bands, collar, and belt. 

The simplicity of outline in the new model 
makes it highly desirable for winter gowns to 
be worn under jackets or short coats. Two 
practical jacket models have appeared re- 
cently among the Harper’s Bazar cut pa- 
per patterns, either of which would com- 
bine handsomely with the costume published 
herewith. The first, No. 303, an Eton with 
wide rolling collar and turned-back cuffs, is 
suitable for Venetian or other light cloth. 
The No. 317, has wide Directoire 
cuffs and double l’Aiglon cape. It is button- 
ed with double-breasted effect. Either of these 
jackets may be worn open on warm days, and 
the slight blouse effect seen in the bodice of 


second, 
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new costume No. 320 conforms exactly to 
the requirements of short open jackets, al- 
though not sufficiently full in the pouch as to 
mar the fitting when worn closed. The most 
fashionable effect will be attained by making 
complete winter costumes, including addi- 
tional jacket, of one material. 





VENETIAN CLOTH 


AUTUMN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 320. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 
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BY MARGARET 


@GLUB women 


will have an 
honorable representative of 
their guild at the August con- 
gresses of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, in the person of one of 
the delegates, Dr. Lucy Hall- 
grown, of Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Hall- 
srown goes abroad representing the Kings 
County Medical Society at important medi- 
cal congresses. She is a delegate to the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, and the Congress 
of Electro-Therapeuties and Radiology. Dr. 
Hall-Brown has made a special study of 
electro-therapeutics, and has invented and 
perfected a number of electrical appliances 
which she uses in her medical practice, and 
which have been adopted by many other phy- 
sicians. These she will exhibit in Paris. 
Another important conference at which Dr. 
Hall-Brown will be an accredited representa- 
tive is the Congress of Secondary Education, 
but it is at the fourth assembly, the Con- 





gress of Hygiene, that Dr. Hall-Brown 
will speak as a club woman, as well as 
a physician. She has filled the chair of 


physiology and hygiene at Vassar College, 
following her signal and distinguished ser- 
vice as physician in charge of the State Re- 
formatory for Women, at Sherburne, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Hall-Brown has made, since 
her admission to medical practice, a careful 
study of dietetics, her knowledge and au- 
thority on that subject receiving endorsement 
in her call to the Vassar professorship, as 
well as in numerous other ways. Her assist- 
ance, therefore, at the Hygienic Congress 
will be as a recognized expert. Dr. Hall 
Brown believes thoroughly in women’s clubs, 
and is an active and honored member of the 
large and important Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club, and of several others. She counts 
membership, besides, in the Kings County 
Medical Society, the American Electro- 
Therapeutic Society, the Brooklyn Patho- 
logical Society, the New York Medical So- 
ciety, the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, and the New York Academy of Med- 


HAMILTON 
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icine. She has twice previously crossed to 
Europe as a delegate, having each time rep- 
resented the Red Cross Society at an inter- 
national meeting. She is keenly interested 
in this work and has lent to it valuable as- 
sistance. 


In Pittsburg and its sister city, Allegheny, 
club women are interested this summer in 
ways and means to provide funds to establish 
kindergartens in various centres of the min- 
ing districts of that region. The great coal 
interests of western Pennsylvania attract a 
large foreign population which needs Amer- 
icanizing as much as does the lower East Side 
of New York city. Sociologists realize that 
no influence is more permanent and wide- 
reaching than that which radiates from the 
kindergarten, and the Pittsburg workers have 
in mind a chain of these seed centres which 
shall in time work a most valuable leaven 
throughout that cosmopolitan region. They 
began modestly with the attempt to estab- 
lish a single kindergarten, which they hope 
to have located at Connellsville, a populous 
town near Pittsburg and in the heart of the 
coke district. To raise the necessary funds, 
these club women have prepared a little 
brochure, entitled Things for Your 
Chafing-dish. Six well-known directors of 
domestic science have contributed special re- 
cipes, and the little volume will be well worth 
its price in itself, aside from the comfortable 
consciousness that one has assisted in a most 
worthy movement. The booklet will be sent 
to any one forwarding ten cents in silver to 
Miss McDermott, Box 318, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. It will be necessary to sell 20,000 
copies to raise the needed funds. Copies 
ordered will be mailed to winter addresses 
in October, but those interested are asked to 
send subscriptions at once. This is a work 
which, while it may seem local, is wide in its 
ramifications. Wherever the seed of good 
citizenship is sown in a republic like ours, 
benefit is insured to the borders of the 
land; the good work is very far-reaching. 


Some 
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CLUB WORK 


The recent account in this department of 
the Church League formed in Denver has 
brought a number of letters to the editor 
emphasizing the fact that biblical study is an 
important graft upon the year’s work in many 
clubs throughout the country. To the Col- 
lege Endowment Association of Milwaukee, 
that big and brilliant society, acquaintance 
with whose membership was one of the joys 
of the recent biennial, belongs, we believe, 
the credit of the initiative in this study as 
a part of club work. The interest in the bibli- 
cal literature department, as conducted by 
the association, has been steady and growing. 
The department has increased in membership 
from seventy in 1896 to over four hundred, 
and the enthusiasm in 
the study shows no 
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cluded the subjects, “ Job—the Masterpiece of 
Hebrew Literature”; “ Moses the Law-Giver”’; 
“ Literary Beauties of the Bible,” and others. 
In addition, eminent Egyptian and Assyrian 
archeologists and translators spoke before the 
department. The work, as may be seen, was 
on very thorough lines and was calculated to 
enforce the view expressed by one of the 
lecturers, Professor Moulton, “ that the Bible 
is the supreme English classic, and that the 
highest education should include both bibli- 
cal and classical literature.” Mrs. James A. 
Sheridan is the chairman of the department, 
and Mrs. J. R. Williams, 2834 Cedar Street. 
Milwaukee, the secretary, will be glad to an- 
swer any questions as to the methods of study. 





signs of abatement. | 
Two courses by emi- 
nent biblical scholars 
were given last year, in 
which the portions of 
the Bible discussed 
were treated historical- 
ly and their literary 
wealth and importance 
graphically illustrated. 
In the course given by 
Dean Willet of Chicago 
University, each  lec- 
ture was preceded by a 
fifteen - minute paper 
prepared and read _ by 
a member of the de- 
partment. These pa- 
pers, whose titles may 
be suggestive to other 
similar club depart- 





A special directors’ 
meeting of the Empire 
State Society, Daugh- 
ters of 1812, was called 
and held at the resi- 
. dence of Mrs. Jacob 
Hess, in New York city, 
on July 24, in response 
to requests from all over 
the State. The presi- 
dent-general, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gérry Slade, and 
all officers were present. 
Considerable business for 
the coming year was dis- 
cussed, and plans formu- 
lated for several enter- 
tainments, among which 
will be a reception to hon- 
orary members and a fair 
—<definite arrangements 
to be announced later. 








ments, were “ The Great- 


est “Livery in the DR. LUCY HALL-BROWN, 
World: its Purpose and Delegate to International Medical Congress at Paris, 


Influence ” ; “ Epistles 

of St. John, a Summary of Christian Eth- 
ics”; “ Art in the First Three or Four Cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. Christian Mod- 
ification of Pagan Art: where did it Begin?’ 
“The Persecution of the Christians under 
Nero”; “Literary Aspects of the Writings 
of John the Beloved ”; “ Are the Principles of 
Life as a Citizen as enjoined by Peter and 
Paul such as are applicable To-day?’ Some 
of the lectures were “ The World’s Prepara- 
tion for Christianity,” “Peter and Jewish 
Christianity,” “Paul and Gentile Christian- 
ity.” A second course by Professor Hall in- 


Massachusetts club 
women have heartily in- 
terested themselves in the 
Cuban teachers who have been sojourning at 
Cambridge this summer. One pretty cour- 
tesy was the presentation, on the day of their 
arrival, of a bouquet to each teacher at her 
residence. A personal word of welcome went 
by the messenger, and to each bouquet was at- 
tached a card on which was written in Span- 
ish: “ Greetings to our Cuban sisters from 
the women of Boston.” This was the happy 
thought of the Twentieth Century Club, 
which was assisted in carrying it out by the 
women of Boston and vicinity. Nearly one 
thousand bouquets were distributed. 
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ARTISTIC NEW YORK HOMES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


IHE revelation: lately, through 
the business. troubles of its 
owner, of the superb luxury 
in which is fitted up one of 
the apparently commonplace 
residences of New York, ex- 
cited a good deal of interested comment. To 
find that an ordinary-appearing city house 
in an ordinary city block possessed a really 
palatial marble salon whose lofty, vaulted ceil- 
ing was the roof of the house and in which a 
fountain perennially played, and a bath-room 
modelled in luxury after that of an Eastern 
prince, was a surprise to many persons who 
fancied that only multi-millionaires indulged 
in such costly surroundings. 

What is really true, however, is that New 








DRAWING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MR. 





York possesses many charming interiors whose 
existence is unsuspected from the outer aspect 
of their housing. Not all are extravagantly 
costly, many depending for their develop- 
ment upon taste rather than money. 

One of the most charming is found in a 
very old frame house in West Eighty-fifth 
Street, which has been restored and made 
beautiful by the taste of its present occupant, 
Mrs. Hilliard. The dining-room, a photo- 
graph of which is herewith shown, is a typical 
apartment of the house. The walls are cover- 
ed with white striped paper, and on frieze and 
dado rails.around the room stand old tea- 
pots, blue and white plates, and a few old 
brasses. Simple white curtains drape the 
windows, harmonizing admirably with the 





AND MRS. ALBERT HERTER, NEW YORK. 
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DINING-ROOM IN HOME 


fine old mahogany furniture which fills the 
room. An old-fashioned curved-front side- 
board is used, with quaint silver candlesticks 
and other pieces of silver which carry out the 
old Colonial effect. Across the narrow spaces 
between the windows and in corners are rails 
put across the striped paper especially for 
the old-blue plates. The heavy beams of the 
ceiling, which are shown in the photograph, 
add to the effect. 

Another beautiful suite of rooms is in the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter, the 
well-known artists. Many of the pretty 
things in their home were gathered during 
a long stay in Japan. In the front room of 
the suite illustrated, Japanese prints are the 
only pictures on the burlaps-covered walls. 
The wood-work has been painted a dull color 
to tone with the wall-covering. The lamp 
shades are of Japanese prints mounted on 
papers stained in coffee to get the requisite 
shade. The furniture and bric-a-brac, as 
shown in the picture, carry out the scheme 
begun in the wall background. The second 


OF MRS. HILLIARD. 


room seen in the photograph, is the dining- 
room, the walls of which are covered with 
pale green silk against which are hung a few 
Persian silk rugs. The plain green ingrain 
floor-covering has been treated with two 
shades of green paint and one of brown to 
bring it into the proper tone for the room. 
Lanterns of Japanese bronze are used for 
gas-fixtures, and the furniture is of oak made 
from designs by Mr. Herter. 

The peculiarity of using wicker furniture 
in a city drawing-room is one of the features 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herter’s house. These 
chairs—very beautiful ones, by-the-way— 
tone with the general restful coloring of the 
room, and add to the Japanese effect, in a 
way in which upholstered furniture could 
hardly be made to do. The chair cushions 
are of Japanese stuffs. The pretty way in 
which the bookshelves are made to come 
around the chimney breast and meet the 
mantel-shelf is worth noticing. It makes the 
mantel, instead of a separate piece of furni- 
ture, a part of the wall decoration. 
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V.—THE CHILD’S PLAY AND PLAYMATES 


S the old man looks back on 
his boyhood, what stories does 
he tell? Not those of his 
struggles with the Rule of 
Three, nor of his early work 
on the farm or in the shop, 
but of the day he ran away from school and 
went fishing, or of his first glimpse of the cir- 
cus; just as the white-haired grandmother 
tells the children at her knee of the games 
the girls played at the noon recess rather 
than of the patch-work she sewed at home. 
The plays and playmates of our youth leave 
ineffaceable memories. Our children’s first 
contact with their fellow-beings moulds their 
characters; this makes their associations and 
amusements of the deepest importance. 

As the little ones emerge from babyhood, 
leaving their rubber dolls and blocks on the 
nursery floor, we are apt to give them, as sub- 
stitutes, playthings that are valueless. A rich 
man recently built a magnificent home. One 
floor was an immense play-room for his five 
children, fitted up with every elaborate device 
for their entertainment, from a miniature 
steam-railway to a doll’s house complete in its 
minutest detail, besides every mechanical toy 
to be purchased. The children were first be- 
wildered, then enchanted, then bored. Hav- 
ing seen the engine revolve on its iron track, 
and rearranged the furniture of the doll’s 
house, and wound up the automatic toys, the 
children turned away and said, “ Let’s play 
something!” There is the key to the ques- 
tion of a child’s amusement: let it exercise 
its imagination and its ingenuity. How sat- 
isfactory it is to make a doll’s house from a 
soap-box, to cut real windows and drape them 
with bits of muslin, and to manufacture 
pasteboard furniture, only that child can tell 
who has spent long delightful days over it. 
The joy of whittling out a boat and rigging 
its sails far exceeds that a boy can feel who 
merely owns a boat that has been bought. 
To make dolls’ dresses is better fun than to 
dress a doll in those already made. To la- 
boriously construct a kaleidoscope is more in- 





teresting than to turn round and round one 
purchased in a shop. Give a boy a tool-box, 
a scroll saw, a turning-lathe, and teach him 
to use them; give a girl a stove which will 
really cook, and some little kettles and pans, 
and you have supplied them with endless 
sources of delight. To construct is the joy 
of the growing mind. It matters little if the 
results are crude or meagre, the pleasure is 
as genuine as though one had painted pic- 
tures like Raphael’s, or composed nocturnes 
like Chopin’s. 

By all means let boys and girls share their 
plays as far as possible. Brothers are too 
apt to feel that there are only a few pleasures 
that their sisters may share with them, when, 
rather, there are only a few which they may 
not. It is an important part of the educa- 
tion of boys and girls that they play togeth- 
er. Their differences of temperament and 
training are invaluable by way of exchange. 

As the children grow older a whole vista of 
intellectual plays opens before them. To 
own a printing-press in common is an excel- 
lent thing. Paper money and cheques can be 
printed with which, with a little instruction, 
banks may be managed. A real-estate busi- 
ness may be conducted with hall lots and par- 
lor building sites advertised on posters; or, 
if these plays become too engrossing and too 
serious an interest be shown in the amassing 
of fortunes, a story-book may be first collabo- 
rated, and then printed. Such a souvenir of 
childish companionship would be most dearly 
cherished in later years. The reading of 
Little Women will suggest the delights of a 
weekly newspaper after the order of the one 
the March sisters conducted so ably. There 
are endless uses to which one may put a small 
font of type; its very possession is inspiring. 

When other games grow monotonous there 
is that Twenty Questions, which can be 
made to turn on any subject from Mother 
Goose to history or zoology. This is really a 
most useful guide to knowledge, and inter- 
esting even to children of a larger growth. 

Contrasted with these plays, which are all 
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for the house, are athletic and out-of-door 
sports of all sorts, but these need no sugges- 
tions. Baseball and hoop-rolling and wheel- 
ing and skating are all to be commended for 
the sake of fresh air and exercise, and a 
large proportion of a child’s time should be 
spent over them. Nevertheless, the plays 
which train the mind should not be over- 
looked. The combination of the two kinds of 
amusements, physical and mental, is found in 
the “shows” all children love. The boys’ 
circus, the girls’ dramatic performance of 
“ Cinderella,” the minstrels—these must not 
be forgotten. No home should be too nice to 
be used, especially if there are children in it. 
Setter have your boy give a circus in your 
attic, or even in your dining-room, than in 
your neighbor’s. Lend them your wardrobe 
and be their audience. Only see to it that 
pertness and love of display do not become 
too flagrant, and that no child always takes 
the lead. 

This bringing of other children into the 
family circle suggests the whole question of 
playmates. With whom shall our children 
play. With the children of our social equals 
only? With these children alone whom we 
consider good? Or with the children of the 
neighborhood regardless of character and so- 
cial conditions ? 

If one is to choose a home, the question of 
the children’s social environment should al- 
ways be considered. To buy a house and 
then forbid your child to play with the other 
children in the vicinity is asking too much 
of him. Choose carefully, if you have the op- 
portunity of choice. If you have not, but 
must bring up your children where you hap- 
pen to live, then decide on a consistent line 
of conduct with regard to their playmates. 

The first thing is to know them, and to do 
this you must see them in your own home. 
Ask them over on long rainy days and study 
them; invite them to a meal now and then; 
listen to what your child quotes from them. 
Be on good terms with all of them, and let 
them feel welcome in your home. You will 
find, undoubtedly, something in each child 
which you do not like, as other parents see 
things they dislike in yours. But since you 
cannot provide your boy or girl with angelic 
companionship here below, you must accept 
their little human companions as they are. 
Possibly, once in a lifetime, you will find a 
really bad child whom you must forbid the 


house, but ordinarily you will find other chil- — 


dren much like your own. One must ex- 
pect their little faults and do one’s best to 
counteract them. When necessary, speak of 
their shortcomings frankly, and warn your 
child against them, but always make out as 
good a case as possible for the neighbors. 

Be on your guard against the tendency to 
cultivate friendship for the sake of exter- 
nals. If your child is inclined to dwell on 
the fact that its small friend has a beautiful 
home, or an abundance of pocket-money, or 
noticeably fine clothes, always throw the em- 
phasis where it bélongs by inquiring as to its 
temper, its generosity, or its standing in 
school. Let your child see clearly that mor- 
als, mind, and manners are the really impor- 
tant things. If your social affiliations do not 
belie your teachings, you will find his char- 
acter influenced for a lifetime in this way. 

Having done your best to lay down prin- 
ciples of conduct for your boy and girl, let 
them associate freely with other children. 
They can learn to live only by living. You 
cannot always be on the watch. It is a mis- 
take to coddle children too much; they must 
learn to aecept the brunt of things and man- 
age for themselves. Listen to all they have 
to say, but train them to arrange their own 
affairs without unnecessary tale-bearing. 
Quarrels doubtless will come. The boys will 
fight sometimes, and the girls take their dolls 
and come home pouting, and then all the par- 
ent can do is to try to be not only fair, but 
magnanimous. Point out the other child’s 
position, and show that both are probably in 
the wrong. Above all, discourage grudges. 
Ineuleate self-control and that spirit of gen- 
erosity in dealing with others which will 
avoid disputes. 

Children get more moral training from 
their contact with other children than from 
almost any other source. This is their real 
life, their life of intense feeling and action, 
and for this reason parents should take their 
children’s plays and playmates intelligently 
and seriously. 

We must teach our boys and girls alike 
that there may be evil in the words and ways 
of other children, and they must be pure; 
that there may be cowardice, and they must 
be brave; that there may be cruelty and self- 
ishness, and they must be kind and generous; 
that is our only safety from harm. We must 
also teach them that there is nobility in their 
playmates which they must strive to copy; 
to train them to be broad-minded and good. 
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HIS OPINION 

Youne Fippiesack. “ Are you going around to 
Miss Muffin’s to-morrow night, Mrs. Von Blu- 
mer? 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ She gives a chafing-dish 
party, doesn’t she?” 

FippLepack. “ Yes.” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ We may. Are you?” 

FIDDLEBACK (smiling). “ Well, hardly.” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ Why, I thought you were 
fond of Miss Muffin.” 

FippLeBack. “I am. But not of her chafing- 
dish parties.” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ You mean—” 

FIDDLEBACK. “ I mean the chafing-dish part.” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ You don’t like that?” 


FippieBack. “ Well, I can stand a good deal, 


but the concoctions Miss Muffin gets up in that 
instrument of torture are too much for me.” 











Mrs. Von Biumer. “ You are too hard on her, 
I am sure.” 

FippLeBack. “ Hard on her, do you say! Well, 
I guess she is pretty hard on the rest of her 
victims.” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ What particular dish of 
hers don’t you like?” 

FippLeBack. “ Well, I can’t say that I am par- 
tial to any of them. I’ve tried them all, and 
there isn’t much choice. Her lobster Newburgh 
can produce about as much complex agony as 
anything else. But I think, for suffering long 
drawn out, for steady, unintermittent, able- 
bodied pain, her Welsh rabbit takes the blue rib- 
bon. Have you ever tried Miss Muffin’s Welsh 
rabbit ?” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ Oh, yes, indeed! Why, I 
have been giving her cooking-lessons for the last 
six months!” 








THAT WAS ALL 
“Dip YOU HEAR WHAT HAPPENED TO Mrs. DINSMORE YESTERDAY WHILE SHE WAS BATHING? A 
VALUABLE DIAMOND RING SLIPPED FROM HER FINGER AND A FISH SWALLOWED IT.” 
“THEN WHAT?” 
“ NOTHING, ONLY THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS HAD HER ARREST- 
ED FOK FEEDING {NDIGESTIBLE FOOD TO THE FISH.” 
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“ How ACCOMMODATING OF THOSE FISHERMEN TO FURNISH US SUCH A LOVELY TENNIS-NET!” 


NO LOSS TO THE DENTIST THE ONLY WAY 
Patient. “ Great Scott, doctor! I’ve swallowed Brave. “ Why isn’t your wife playing golf with 
some of that gold you are plugging my teeth you as usual?” 
with.” Grasse. “I asked her to stay at home to-day. 


Dentist. “Thank you for mentioning it. I Iam trying to improve my game.” 
shail inelude it in your bill.” 


Steroth mann. 
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FAST COLOR 


‘* GEORGE, WHAT MAKES THE SEA SO BLUE?” 
* THE INDIGO DYE FROM ALL THOSE HIRED BATHING SUITS.” 
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Rural Regeneration and Woman's Interests 
HE subject of rural regeneration, agi- 
tated first in this country with refer- 
ence to the condition of farm life in 

New England, has occupied the attention of 
reformers in Denmark with marvellous re- 
sults. A recent report of what is called the 
“ Back to the Land” movement in Denmark 
states that a curious current of population 
there is from the towns into the country. 
This, moreover, is accompanied by a prosper- 
ity which makes Denmark rank as the second 
country in the world in per-capita wealth, 
five-sixths of the territory of the country be- 
ing in the possession of small freeholders and 
The explanation of this singular 
success in setting the tide of population 
“back to the land ” is said to be found in the 
social life and business organization which 
have been developed in the farming commun- 
Under ordinary conditions farm-work 
is excluded from the benefits that accrue to 
other industries from highly developed or- 
ganizations. Danish farmers and dairy- 
owners, therefore, have had recourse to co- 
operative societies to supply the great eco- 
nomic want of rural industry. Thus the busi- 
ness of collecting, selling, and exporting their 
produce is organized and profitably conducted 
by co - operative Similar institu- 
tions have made cattle - breeding profitable. 
Numerous co-operative steam-dairies, baker- 
ies, factories, and mills have been set up, also 
some four hundred banks have been establish- 
ed by the peasantry on the co-operative plan. 
While this business reform provides a prin- 
ciple of economic success commonly lacking 
in farm life, educational reforms have had 
the effect of overcoming the barren isolation, 
the stolid unprogressive individualism, which 
are the most hopelessly repellent social char- 
acteristics of personal experience on the 
farm. University and college students have 
applied the college-settlement idea to the 
farmer’s wants. Nearly one hundred high- 
schools have been established in the various 
parts of the country. In almost every village 
a public hall has been erected for popular 


peasants. 


ities. 


societies. 
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recreation and social gatherings. In short, 
Danish reformers have found the means of 
furnishing the needy rural population with 
those benefits of industry and society that 
spontaneously develop under the conditions 
of modern city life. The United States is 
groping for a solution of the same problem. 
One of the strongest incentives to such a 
movement is the effect rural degeneration has 
upon women. In New England four-fifths of 
the insane are said to be farmers’ wives. The 
dull monotony,the desperate hard work, which 
social and business conditions impose upon 
women in rural New England realize in the 
extreme the evil to which life in every farm- 
ing district tends. Denmark’s “ Back to the 
Land” movement is peculiarly one in which 
woman’s interests centre, for, other things 
being equal, country life is the greatest pos- 
sible blessing to women. Nowhere else does 
nature so wonderfully assist the supreme 
work of women—rearing children—and a re- 
form which assembles in the country the 
privilege of education, social intercourse, 
and business success which families are com- 
monly driven to seek in the crowded city, 
means especially the relief of mothers and 
the ennobling of the child that is father of 
the man. 





Free Libraries for Children 

CURRENT review of what has been 

done for children in public libraries 
elaborates the idea of a special reading-rooin 
for children, which thirty-one out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five libraries have, and bases 
a description of the various equipments and 
systems of these reading-rooms on the saying 
of a well-known sociologist, that “the great- 
est successes of social reform lie in the work 
for children.” 

Unquestionably children are the clearest 
facts on which we build our social structure 
of the future, but it should be held axiomatic 
in all such social-reform work that the home 
idea is inseparable from every problem into 
which child life enters. Separate a child's 
interests from his home, no matter how 
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wretched the home, no matter how worthy 
the interest is considered in the abstract, and 
you have made the poor little individual a 
seat of discord. You have set him at odds 
with the life in which resides his origin and 
support; you have created in him a social 
tendency that threatens our political consti- 
tutions. He has become an anarchist among 
his own flesh and blood, and a socialist in his 
demands upon the government. You have 
taught him to get good things for himself 
without reference to what father, mother, 
brothers, sisters have and may provide him. 

It is apparently a generous deed to give 
poor children a public reading-room where 
they may assemble and pass a happy hour 
among books, but every reform which neglects 
the home as the centre of child life weakens 
the main prop of a stable republic-family 
unity—and weakens also those ties of affec- 
tion from which the sweetest human happi- 
ness springs. At the National Junior Re- 
public, near Baltimore, the other day, one of 
the members was asked if he wanted to go 
home with his mother, who was visiting him 
a few moments. “ No, sir,” was the boy’s 
prompt ieply. “This is a whole lot better 
than the place where we come from. But 
I'd like to have mother stay; she needs it, 
sir, and it would do her good.” 

There spoke the right spirit of the child, 
the spirit whose strength is assailed, shower- 
ing the child with good things for himself 
alone, to be enjoyed away from home, though 
his mother, poor soul! sorely needs them too. 

In the matter of supplying free books to 
children, an ideal plan has been operated by 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, secretary of the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society. This wise 
reformer of little children had a pretty book- 
case made to hold fifteen books and a shelf 
full of juvenile periodicals. This he put in 
the bare home of some destitute children, 
who were made custodians of this free li- 
brary for their own and their friends’ uses. 
Even a tired mother might thus be allowed 
the pleasure of looking over a book with her 
children. This was the origin of what is 
known as the home-library system—a system 
that enriches the child’s mind at no expense 
of his heart, which makes good books a bond 
of true social union between child and child, 
not excluding that too readily neglected fac- 
tor of child-culture theories—the parents. 
The Junior Republican’s thought is one of 
* wisdom for the sociologist aiming through the 
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child to bring happiness to the world: “ Mo- 
ther needs it too, and it would do her good.” 


Concerning Premature Burial 

N organization called The American So- 

ciety for the Prevention of Premature 
Burial has formally applied for a charter in 
New York. The theory on which the society 
is founded is that doctors and surgeons are 
prone to issue certificates of death without 
subjecting the body to an exhaustive physical 
test to prove whether life has actually de- 
parted. This is sought to be avoided by mak- 
ing ¢t obligatory on physicians to determine 
the absence of life by some of the following 
certain means: Two or more incisions in an 
artery; the palm of the hand exposed to the 
flame of a candle not more than five inches 
away; a mirror or crystal held to the lips 
and no sign of respiration; a hot iron or steel 
placed against the flesh without producing 
blisters. 

The Doctor Regent of the Faculty of Paris 
is said to be responsible for the statement 
that from one-third to one-half of those who 
are pronounced dead are still alive when 
buried. Another physician declares that 
bodies buried before life is extinct live for 
half an hour to an hour after being sealed in 
the coffin. There is known to almost every 
one in the range of his personal experience 
either a well-authenticated case of burial 
proceedings being interrupted by the revival 
ot the person*supposed to be dead, or else the 
burial of some one concerning whom certain 
lingering appearances suggestive of life 
raised the awful answerless question, “ Was 
he buried alive?” In removing a cemetery, 
bodies are frequently found in such positions 
in the coffin as to suggest a death struggle 
having taken place after the grave had closed. 
But in spite of all this, conservative medical 
opinion discredits the prevalent notion and 
common fear that burial before death fre- 
quently occurs. In support of the opinion 
are the facts of a custom long prevailing in 
Vienna. Here is established a house to 
which bodies pronounced dead are taken and 
left for a certain number of days pending 
burial. By a mechanical device arrange- 
ments are perfected so that the least motion 
of life in the supposed corpse will ring a set 
ot bells. In all the years that friends of 
pallid loved ones have watched and waited 
and listened these mortuary bells have rung 
but three times. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


joyed that remarkable series “ Women of 

the Bible,” .published in. HArRPER’s BAZAR 
early this year, will welcome the announcement, 
recently made, of its early appearance in book 
form. The interest which the series aroused as 
it was presented in weekly parts was widespread, 
and since its finish many requests have been re- 


R lieved of this periodical who have en- 


ceived at this office for sets of issues of the 
Bazar to include it. The most celebrated Bib- 
lical women—Ruth, Sarah, Rebekah, Judith, 


Mary the Mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalen, and 
more—are each one of them the subject of a 
separate and careful study by an eminent bib- 
lical scholar, some of the authors of the papers 
being Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Bishop Potter, Bish- 
op Doane, his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Pro- 
fessor R. G. Moulton, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Rabbi Gottheil, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

The full-page plates drawn by F. V. du Mond 
and others, to illustrate the text, are exquisite 
conceptions of the artists’ ideals, and give an al- 
most breathing reality to the personalities of 
their subjects. In addition the volume as prom- 
ised by Messrs. Harper & Brothers is to be a 
model of choice book-making. 

A speaker at the recent Milwaukee meeting of 
the women’s clubs of the country commented 
upon the need among women of more knowledge 
of the methods of the business world and the care 
of money, a comment that was received with 
quick applause by her listeners. A volume just 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Ameri- 
can Business Woman, by John Howard Crom- 
well, Ph.B., L.L. B., will prove an admirable 
text-book for a course in this necessary instruc- 
tion, and no other guide will be needed. Mr. 
Cromwell, who is a lawyer, has written his book 
with a simple clearness that is almost mislead- 
ing as to its importance. When one recalls, 
however, the prospectuses sent out by the fash- 
ionable up-town banks, opened on Murray Hill 
largely to accommodate New York rich women— 
“drawing-room banks,” they are _ facetiously 
called by the unregenerate—with their A B C 
banking routine, and their “ Don’ts” that would 
disgrace a schoolboy who had passed his first ex- 
amination in business forms, Mr. Cromwell’s wis- 
dom in assuming the crass ignorance on the part 
of his clienté@le is justifiable. While it is ad- 
mitted that the possession of a large amount of 
money is a wonderful sharpener to the wits of 
the average woman in the care of it, the chapter 
in the American Business Woman on investments 
cannot fail to be illuminating to a woman own- 
ing any property small cor great. That on keep- 


ing accounts, too, should be read widely by the 
sex, irrespective of proprietary rights in in- 
come. Women nowadays, too, are interested in 
many publie matters whose consideration on their 
part will be immeasurably helped by the know- 
ledge to be gained from a book of this sort. They 
are philanthropists, sanitary inspectors, school- 
board officers, political scientists in many ways, 
and are constantly confronted with the fact that 
the principles of business underlie every depart- 
ment in their activity. The hospital or the 
asylum, the industrial school or the indigent 
home, must be conducted as a business enter- 
prise or it will not flourish. Mr. Cromweil 
has made a practical, comprehensive, and useful 
treatise, and in addition one that is thoroughly 
attractive and readable. Not its least recom- 
mendation to women will be its dedication, which 
reads: “ To that genuine American lady, the best 
woman I have ever known--my mother-—this 
work is lovingly dedicated.” 

A former friend of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett told the writer recently of her special in- 
terest in the latest work of that well-known 
novelist. “ Nineteen years ago,” said she, “ one 
day in Washington, Mrs. Burnett read to me the 
early chapters of In Connection with the De 
Willoughby Claim, which story was then only 
fairly outlined. Knowing me to be a New Eng- 
land woman, and as at that time Mrs. Burnett 
had never been in that part of the country, she 
asked me concerning life in a mill town, and of 
types generally in New England. I recall that 
in particular she asked me to give her a list of 
New England names, and in the completed story 
I recognize several as among those I suggested. 
She was then very much interested in the story, 
and after leaving Washington, which I did short- 
ly after, I watched, season after season, for the 
publication of the book.” It will be remembered, 
as throwing some light upon the impulse which 
finally led to the completion of the tale, that two 
years ago at an authors’ reading here in New 
York Mrs. Burnett read an extract from it. She 
prefaced the reading with a few remarks to the 
effect that she was especially glad to take part 
in the evening’s programme, because it had re- 
sulted in a revival of her interest in a story that 
had so long lain neglected in her portfolio that 
she had despaired of ever getting it finished, “ A 
fact,” she added, naively, “that I’ve often re- 
gretted, for I do so want to know what becomes 
of Tom Willoughby.” The public that now 
knows and loves this same big straightforward 
Tom rejoices that Mrs. Burnett satisfied her 


curiosity. 
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THE CHINESE SITUATION 


N July 30 the British minister at Pekin, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, was permitted to 


communicate with, Rear-Admiral Bruce at 
Tientsin. The message he sent established the 
fact that the foreign ministers, except Baron 
von Ketteler, are safe and well. All women and 
children are assembled in the British Legation, 
which had been repeatedly attacked by Chinese 
troops on every side from June 30 to July 16. 
Since the latter date to the time of sending the 
message, there had been an armed truce, but the 
Chinese soldiers were not withdrawn. The casu- 
alties among the foreigners were sixty killed and 
seventy wounded. Messages were also received 
from the German secretary of legation at Pekin, 
from the military attaché of the Japanese lega- 
tion, and from United States Minister Conger. 
These all testified to the present safety of the 
foreigners, but the Japanese stated that if re- 
enforcements were not sent in a week’s time, they 
could not hold out any longer. A second later 
despatch from Sir Claude Macdonald said: “ The 
Chinese government, if there be one, has done no- 
thing whatever to help us. If the Chinese do 
not press the attacks we can hold out for, say 
ten days. So no time should be lost if a terrible 
massacre is to be avoided. We have provisions 
for about a fortnight and are eating our ponies.” 
Dr. Morrison, a London Times correspondent 
at Pekin of unquestioned reliability, has borne 
out Sir Claud Macdonald’s indictment of the 
Chinese government with details establishing its 
duplicity and infamy. The time set by the Brit- 
ish minister as the longest the legations could 
endure expired August 3. Still there has been 
no advance of the allied forces, nor (at the time 
of this writing) any later news from Pekin. 
Reasons assigned for the seemingly certain fatal 
delay of the relief is ascribed to various causes 
—insuflicient equipment, want of proper organi- 
zation, jealousy among the commianders of dif- 
ferent forces, and the fear that an advance may 
be the signal for the Chinese government to give 
the ministers at Pekin their passports, which 
would be to convey them at once into the hands 
of the Boxers.. Thus the Chinese problem ap- 
pears no nearer a solution, notwithstanding the 
foreign ministers have been heard from. An 
act of the Chinese government which is all but 
a declaration of war is a message from the 
Tsung-li-Yamen sent through Minister Wu to 
the State Department, saying that as fighting is 
going on at Tientsin, “it is inexpedient that 
cipher despatches should be sent” to and from 
the foreign ministers at Pekin. A similar mes- 
sage has been despatched to the other powers. 
This following upon the explicit declaration of 


Secretary Hay to Li Hung-Chang that the United 
States demands “ free communication with Min- 
ister Conger as a matter of absolute right and 
not as a favor,” puts China in a defiant attitude 
that apparently calls for as vigorous action on 
the part of the United States as if war were defi- 
nitely declared. At the same time, there remains 
the question that paralyzes heroism—Does the 
army's advance upon Pekin mean the loss of the 
lives of the foreign ministers, which continued 
waiting and protracted diplomacy yet may save? 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS 


OVERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT, of Massachu- 

setts, has been appointed United States am- 
bassador to Italy to succeed General Draper, re- 
signed. Governor Wolcott is a striking figure of 
the finest type of American manhood. He is 
magnificently proportioned, physically well-de- 
veloped as his mind. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard, and a lawyer by profession. He filled the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor, previous to being 
three times elected Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The Wolcott family 
is an old and well-known one. Mrs. Wolcott is 
distinguished in the social aristocracy of the old 
Bay State, and like her husband .is of distin- 
guished lineage. Her grandfather was Prescott, 
the historian, and her great-grandfather was the 
Prescott who won fame at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

The Paris Exposition is said to be a financial 
failure. Of the 70,000,000 admission tickets pro- 
vided, but 7,000,000 have been sold. Already sev- 
eral of the small exhibitors have been obliged to 
declare themselves bankrupt; more important 
houses will be ‘bound to follow their example 
later on. The Exhibition is too large, too ex- 
pensive, and neither the state nor the town will 
benefit much from it. While the immediate 
cause of this failure is local, it is believed that 
the world’s fair generally has become in many 
respects obsolete. It has ceased to be a world’s 
bargain-table, where various nations exhibit their 
products for the sake of extending trade. Inter- 
national trade is now such a well-established in- 
cident of all important business, that the indus- 
tries of the different people of earth no longer 
haye need of world expositions, which hereafter, 
it is predicted, will more and more possess the 
characteristics of vast freak exhibits—a predic- 
tion which to a great extent is already realized 
in the innumerable side-shows of the Paris Expo- 
sition. 

The assassination of King Humbert of Italy 
has unearthed a frightful nest of anarchists in 
the United States at Paterson, New Jersey, which 
has apparently seriously undertaken the work of 
exterminating monarchy abroad. The activity 
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of women among these anarchists is a curious 
feature of their affairs. “La Bella Teresa,” the 
romantic character thought to have been in com- 
pany with the assassin Bresci up to the time he 
accomplished his fearful crime, comes from New 
York, where she has fitfully enlivened the an- 
archist quarters of that city. La Bella Teresa 
suddenly left the United States late in the sum- 
mer of 1898, and in September the Empress of 
Austria was killed by an anarchist. She re- 
turned to this country last spring, and again 
suddenly disappeared,. just previous to the as- 
sassination of King Humbert. Bresci’s deed has 
excited the anarchists in Chicago, where the 
famous Lucy Parsons was the occasion of a re- 
cent disturbance. An attempt on the life of the 
Shah of Persia, almost immediately following the 
assassination of King Humbert, is believed to be 
also the result of anarchists’ plotting in the 
United States. 


NEWS ABOUT WOMEN 


OMEN are largely responsible for a split 

between the Democrats and Populists in 
Kansas. In a joint convention to nominate 
State officials recently, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs suc- 
ceeded in breaking the fusion slate and securing 
the nomination for attorney-general of Populist 
Martin in place of the Democrat who had been 
agreed upon. Later, when the Democratic and 
Populist State committees assembled at Topeka, 
the Democrats objected to “ petticoat politics,” 
and refused to sit in the fusion assemblage, to 
which the wives of Populists had been invited. 
As a result the Democrats have established 


separate headquarters at Kansas City. The 
women have also established headquarters 
of their own and are busy organizing 


Bryan clubs. These clubs propose introducing a 
new power in politics—one scarcely knows how 
to name it. The unmarried women members have 
sworn not to marry a man who fails to vote for 
Bryan. This new power introduced by women 
into politics, in a slightly different manner enters 
into the Presidential contest in Dudley Town- 
ship, Kansas. Here a young woman whose hand 
is besought by two suitors, rival politicians, and 
whose heart is equally attracted to both, has de- 
clared she will marry the one who shall succeed 
in carrying the township for his respective can- 
didate for President. 

It is said that out of 17,000 farmers in the 
State of Kansas, 5000 are women. There is a 
similar condition in Oklahoma. It is the same 
with women thus engaged as with men; some of 
them work in the fields, while others act as over- 
seers. The present wheat crop of Kansas is very 
large. Notwithstanding recent importations of 
harvest hands, there is yet a dearth of laborers. 
Young women of this State have therefore banded 
themselves in clubs to aid the farmer, and are 
going into the wheat-fields to work to save the 
crop. 

Justice Davy of the New York Supreme Court 
has rendered a decision that a woman’s “ right 
of privacy” is violated by any one using her 
photograph as an advertisement without her 
consent. The person so offending becomes liable 
to the payment of damages accordingly. The 
hope is expressed that this will cover the vexed 
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question about snap-shooting people of social 
prominence for newspaper uses. 

A delegation of women with a petition signed 
by 5000 prominent residents of Brooklyn has ap- 

aled to the Mayor of New York for a separate 
jail for women in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
Provisions thus are sought to protect the girl 
“guilty of a first offence from a hardened crim- 
inal, and to furnish occupation for all during 
confinement in jail. 

St. Louis is endeavoring to lead a reform 
which shall substitute the word “ femmolin” for 
“bachelor girl,” as an improvement on “old 
maid ” and “spinster.” 

A Toledo man has detected a new ill to which 
human flesh is heir in consequence of riding on 
electric cars. It is called electromosis, and re- 
sults from escaping electricity, which has par- 
ticular effect upon the heart and kidneys. The 
first symptom of the disorders thus induced is 
extreme irritability. Electric-car rides being the 
luxurious means by which the middle classes— 
women and children especially—seek recreation 
and fresh air, electromosis is a new terror, and a 
new limitation upon the happiness of the modern 
mother. 

Mrs. Mary Green, seventy-four years old, will 
stump the State of New York, making campaign 
speeches for Bryan. Mrs. Green is well educated, 
able bodied, and prosperous. This is her first 
active political work, and she undertakes it upon 
the invitation of the Bryan campaign committee, 
which was much impressed by a speech Mrs. Green 
made recently near Larchmont at the raising of 
a Democratic banner. 

Princess Cantacuzene, granddaughter of the 
late ex-President Grant, and daughter of Briga- 
dier-General Frederick Dent Grant, U. 8S. A., has 
given birth to a son. 


AFFAIRS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RINCE ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, Duke 

of Saxe-Coburg and Duke of Edinburgh, sec- 
ond son of Queen Victoria, died July 30 from 
paralysis of the heart. By his sudden death the 
Duke eseaped a lingering painful end. He suf- 
fered from the “ king’s evil” of George II.—can- 
cer—which seems to taint all the Hanover blood. 
The Empress Frederick of Germany also is af- 
flicted with cancer; eminent specialists consider 
her life a matter of months. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt made a speech 
in the House of Commons, August 1, that has 
been favorably compared with the best efforts of 
the great Robert Peel. In the course of this 
speech Sir William touched on the immense cost 
of the South-African war, the expense of the gar- 
rison that must be permanently maintained in 
South Africa, and the resultant weakening of 
Britain’s ition in China, and the enforced 
withdrawal of troops from India, endangering 
British interests there. He referred to the un- 
wholesome effect of war upon business interests, 
and such needed legislation such as the Old Age 
Pension bill, which has had to be abandoned. In 
a word, Sir William’s speech made clear the dan- 
gers of “undigested empire,” and brought to 
mind Lord Salisbury’s warning, that the ten- 
dency to take everything had brought ruin to 
nations as strong as Britain is to-day. 











PLAIN COOKIES 


() ee upon a time the cooky-jar was as 


essential us the bread-box in the home 

ménage. Twice or thrice a week it was 
filled, and when the children were hungry they 
went to it as naturally as they made a trip to 
the well when they were thirsty. 

Modern modes of housekeeping have to a cer- 
tain extent done away with this time-honored 
institution. There is an incongruity between a 
cooky-jar and the kitchen of an up-to-date 
apartment-house. Like some other old and ex- 
cellent fashions, the cooky-jar has retreated to 
the rural districts, and flourishes chiefly in the 
grandmothers’ abodes. There may the home- 
made cooky still be met and appreciated by the 
city child familiar only with bakers’ cakes. 

Another reason for the passing of the cooky- 
jar is found in the added supervision exercised 
nowadays over the youngsters’ diet. In many 
ways it is better for them that unlimited sweets 
are frowned upon. Still, when the child de- 
mands such things he follows the craving of his 
system for one of the force-producers that his 
active life renders necessary. It is surely bet- 
ter to give him wholesome and simple home- 
made cakes than to allow him to satisfy a nat- 
ural longing by the cheap goodies he buys. We 
have outgrown the free cooky-jar—alas for 
the boys and girls of this generation!—but the 
sensible mother recognizes the reasonableness of 
her children’s call, and supplies the need. 


EVERY-DAY COOKIES 


Cream together one cup of sugar and a half a 
cup of butter, and stir into these the yolks of 
three eggs beaten light. Put with this one cup 
of milk and four cups of flour, into which have 
been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Stir in lightly the whites of the eggs, which 
should have been beaten stiff; add a quarter- 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon and nutmeg, and 
roll out into a thin sheet. Cut into rounds with 
a cake-cutter and bake quickly. 


SOUR-MILK COOKIES 

Rub together one cup of sugar and a liberal 
half-cupful of butter. Put with these one egg, 
beaten very light. To one cup of sour milk or 
cream—the latter is better if you can get it— 
add a teaspoonful of baking-soda dissolved in 
about a table-spoonful of boiling water. The 
milk will foam when this goes in. Put this with 
the materials already mixed, and add enough 
flour to make a dough just soft enough to handle. 
Roll this into a thin sheet, cut out with a cake- 
cutter, and bake. If you wish, these cakes may 
have a half-teaspoonful of either cinnamon or 
nutmeg added to them with the flour. 


ANIMAL COOKIES 


Cream half a cup of butter and one cup of 
powdered sugar, and add to them the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and a table-spoonful of cream. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Stir in alternately the whipped whites of the 
two eggs and two cups of flour with which have 
been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Season with a little nutmeg, cut into the shapes 
of animals or birds with the cutters that come 
for this purpose, and bake in a quick oven. Just 
before taking them out brush.them over with a 
bit of cloth dipped in sugar and water. Leave 
them in the oven for a minute after this. 


SUGAR COOKIES 

Beat together one cup of butter and three cups 
of sugar. Add to these the beaten yolks of six 
eggs, and enough flour, to which have been added 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, to make 
a soft dough, alternating this with the whites of 
the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. The baking- 
powder should go into the first cup of flour that 
is put in. Flavor the dough with the juice of a 
lemon. Roll out into a thin sheet, cut into 
rounds, sift granulated sugar thickly over them, 
and bake in a steady oven. These are very good 
cookies. 


LEMON COOKIES 


Stir to a cream a half-cup of butter, a cup of 
sugar, the grated peel of one lemon, and the 
juice of two. Beat thoroughly and add the 
whipped yolks of three eggs. After this add the 
beaten whites and two full cups of flour, or 
enough to make a dough that can be rolled out, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Make 
the sheet about an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and cut into cakes. 


CARAWAY COOKIES 


Cream one cup of butter and two cups of 
sugar, and add to them the yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten, and then the whites. Into four 
cups of flour sift two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and one scant teaspoonful of salt. 
Stir into the flour thus prepared two even table- 
spoonfuls of caraway seed, and add all this to 
the butter, sugar, and eggs. The result should 
be a soft dough that can be handled easily. It 
should not be rolled out, but made into cakes 
with the hands, or cut into strips with a sharp 
knife. The cakes should be made very thin, al- 
most like cookies, and really have a right to this 
name. The best method of shaping them is to 
make a small — of the dough into a ball 
in the floured fingers, and then pat it flat after 
laying it in the pan in which it is to be baked. 


GINGERSNAPS 

Put half a cupful each of lard (or cottolene) 
and of butter together in a bowl with a large 
cup of sugar and a cup of molasses. Set the 
bowl where the contents will get warm, but not 
hot. When the right stage is reached beat them 
to a light cream; add to them a table-spoonful 
each of ginger and cinnamon. Dissolve a scant 
teaspoonful of baking-soda in a table-spoonful 
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of boiling water, and add this to a half-cupful of 
warm water. Turn this into the bowl with the 
other ingredients, and add flour to make a dough 
stiff enough to roll out into a thin sheet. Bake 
in a quick oven, watching to see that they do not 
burn. They have a tendency to scorch readily. 


OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES COOKIES 


Beat together a cup of butter and two cups of 
molasses. If the old-fashioned black Porto Rico 
or the New Orleans molasses can be procured, by 
all means use it. The thin, light-colored syrup 
that is often sold as molasses will not answer the 
purpose. Stir into this a table-spoonful of pow- 
dered ginger and a teaspoonful of ground cloves. 
Add flour enough to make a soft dough, and 
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form with the hands into rather thick cookies. 
Bake in a steady oven. These are often beneficial 
for children who are afflicted with sluggishness 
of bowels. 


RAISIN COOKIES 


Prepare in accordance with the preceding di- 
rection for cookies a dough of one cup of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, three eggs, and two and 
a half cups of flour. To this add two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder and a teaspoonful of nut- 
meg and cinnamon mixed. Stir in the juice of 
a lemon and half the grated peel, and add a 
table-spoonful of seeded raisins chopped fine. 
Roll, cut into cakes, and lay a whole raisin on 
top of each before baking. 





BUYING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD.—III 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


element of variety. This does not mean that 

there should be a great number of dishes for 
each meal, which tends to overload the digestive 
organs; but there should be a constant change 
from day to day. Meats, vegetables, fruits, 
should be differently combined. The breads should 
be varied, the mushes changed, the simple des- 
serts never repeated successively. To do this and 
at the same time not to waste any raw material 
requires brains and care. To be sure, there are 
the mixed soups, the potages, as the French call 
them, which can be made from literally scraps of 
everything. The last spoonful of oatmeal or 
other cereal which sticks to the dish and spoon, 
the bit of omelette, the crust of bread, the bit of 
cheese, and the remains of this and that vege- 
table, all under the magic of slow, slow simmer- 
ing are transformed into a warm, hearty food 
against which not one word of objection can be 
raised. But it is not so with the réchauffés, so 
much praised nowadays. These are most appe- 
tizing and economical, but alas! they are not 
easily digested. The reason does not lie in the 
materials themselves, but from the fact that 
most food cooked a second time is altered in its 
chemical form, and does not readily enter into 
the digestive scheme. So, although réchauffés 
are most helpful, still the wisely economic pur- 
veyor will not wholly rely on them. She will 
know that foods whose repeated use may require 
a doctor’s visit or a few days of anxious home 
nursing are too costly for her. 

After the home-maker has bought her foods 
with care, cooked them well, and served them 
neatly, what is the proof that she has done her 
purveying properly? It is not altogether the 
praise of the favorite dishes, not the amount her 
family consumes, nor even the rosy cheeks and 
well-rounded limbs of her children, although each 
of these is evidence. The test is rather how much 
can your family endure? Have they stamina? 
Do they resist disease, common colds, and indi- 
gestion? Can the husband do his work without 


et the question of palatability enters the 


headaches, rheumatism, and “ mean-feeling” 
days? Can the children go to school regularly 


and be averagely quick-witted, and attentive? Are 


they as a family in good spirits and fairly free 
from bickerings and moods? These are the signs 
by which a woman can know whether her family 
has been well fed and whether she is overcoming 
hereditary weaknesses. 

A few words should be said in passing concern- 
ing the refrigerator, the store-room and cellar 
where food is kept before using. Perfect cleanli- 
ness is everywhere needed. The refrigerator 
should not only be washed with soap and hot 
water every week, but if it is built into the house 
and its drain connected with the sewer the trap 
should be inspected at least twice a year. Re- 
frigerators which do not connect with the sewer 
are to be desired. In a store-room everything in 
the line of dry groceries and fruit should be 
kept free from dust, and in the cellar supplies 
should be frequently inspected and every trace 
of decay removed. 

The buying of supplies in large quantities is 
not desirable in cities and large towns. It is not 
economic, because if the raw materials are in- 
trusted to servants’ hands the temptation to be 
wasteful is increased. The purveyor must be the 
loser by the waste, which in perishable goods is 
considerable and far exceeds the slight increase 
of cost from buying small quantities, and the ef- 
fort to keep vegetables in the cellar is distinctly 
unhealthy. There is a constant decay about 
vegetables so stored, and, if under living-rooms, 
as the cellar usually must be, there is a poisoning 
of the air which permeates the whole house. In 
the country the conditions are different and 
much must be bought in bulk. It is seldom 
that any family has more than one refrigerator, 
so that the milk should be kept in glass bottles 
or cans and the butter in a small stone jar. 
Fish wrapped in several folds of paper will not 
give forth odor to affect the other food. 

It is difficult to reckon the amount of fuel 
needed to cook the food for a family, so much 
depends on the numbers, the mingling of cooking 
with other household work, especially that of the 
laundry, and the heat required to keep the 
kitchen warm, but as an average one-half ton of 
coal a month should be enough to do the cooking 
for a family of six. 
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A WOMAN'S «NO,” AND OTHER THINGS 


BY JOHN 


their coins, the Romans used abbreviations 

very freely. Thus the words and names au- 
ditor, Augustus, Africa, and scores of others, 
were represented by the single letter A, and 
phrases signifying to them all that was impor- 
tant in the world, such as senatus populusque 
Romanus and res publica nostra—would shrink 
into S. P. Q. R. and R. P. N. without the im- 
plication of familiarity or flippancy that we at- 
tach to initials. But to avoid confusion, so far 
as possible, they were obliged to resort to clever 
devices, and of these the cleverest, perhaps, was 
that of inverting the single letter when the name 
of a woman was to be understood. Thus, while 
A would signify Aurelius, y would as plainly 
point to Aurelia. Again, D might stand for 
deus or dies or Domitianus, while for Domitia, 
Nero’s aunt, or for the goddess Diana, we should 
expect qj, the inverted D. 

Our legacy from this ancient practice of abbre- 
viation would make an interesting study, if it 
were not a little too technical. Certainly a 
printed page gains a certain charm when we 
think of its exclamation marks as being made 
of the wotd Jo, itself an exclamation, with its 
first letter placed above the second: §. A ques- 
tion indicated by the mark ? seems more pointed 
when we remember that this conventional sign 
is all that remains of the word Quaestio, repre- 
sented by its initial and final letters: 9. 

‘But,’ I hear my reader interrupt, “we do 
not invert letters to signify the feminine, al- 
though we may turn a P around and make it §, 
to signify paragraph.” 

Well, we are coming near to it in one of the 
weighty affairs of life, for our novelists, our 
humorists, and our personal observations have 
taught us to read a woman’s “ No!” as though 
it were, jon ,,—that is to say, “ Yes.” 


[* their manuscripts and inscriptions, and on 


What Augenweide, as the Germans say—what 
“pasturage for the eyes”—are the vines that 
of recent years have been climbing higher and 
higher up the brownstone fronts in the resi- 
dence quarter of New York! 

“ Because they suggest the country, and that 
we can’t leave town?” our cynic suggests. 

Oh, much more than that. It is not just a 
borrowed, negative virtue that plants have in the 
city. It is something positive, something that 
country plants have not. We all know what 
Dr. Holmes thought of the weeds that thrust 
themselves up between paving-stones in Boston, 
and a good many of us have even noticed the 
green lines in Beekman Street, let us say, where 
oats, shaken out of the horses’ nose-bags (not 
to be quite thrown away) have found a bit of soil 
and sprouted. 

Trust me, as the town mouse is apt to be 
shrewder than the country mouse, the city plants 
are the more intelligent. 


ATENTO 


Here is some Japanese ivy that I have watched 
for four years coming nearer to the ledge out- 
side my window. This summer four of its out- 
runners arrived; they were so well pleased under 
the awnings that one of them made up its mind 
to get inside, where it was still cooler. Accord- 
ingly, when the fringe of a muslin curtain was 
blown out through the open window this vine 
laid hold upon that, and, the breeze changing, 
still held on with resolution. I saw that some- 
thing held one curtain back while the others 
were blown out into the room, and so witnesséd 
the struggle of the Japanese ivy to get itself 
lifted over the slippery painted wood-work of 
the window-frame. 

You know those wonderful towns, with towers 
upon heaven-kissing towers, that Doré used to 
draw—from his imagination; you remember, too, 
what pictures, when we were younger, our fancy 
drew. Freer and brighter than Doré’s, your pic- 
tures were, I am sure. But now, frankly, our 
fancy is outstripped by a night scene that any 
one might enjoy were it not in a place which 
seems after dark quite “impossible,” for the 
reason that it is, as its name implies, “ central.” 
I refer to the principal park in New York city. 
At the beginning of July I had occasion. to cross 
Central Park from east to west one evening, and 
came to a point where the path turned on jutting 
rocks above a grove of little trees covered with 
white flowers. The air was heavy with their 
fragrance. Farther down the slope were maple, 
spruce, elm, and oak. One looked over the tree- 
tops in a quiet forest to see distant masses of 
buildings almost aflame with their thousand 
lights and fiery serpents darting among them. 

“ Just the Hotels So-and-so, and the trains on 
the Elevated road?” 

No; but fairy-land: our Tammany-ridden, sor- 
did city... 


Another picture, and this an oil-painting by a 
realist, who does not refuse to let his brush show 
what he actually saw—a story of real life—even 
though the story may hold a bit of sentiment. 
It represents a meadow under an intensely blue- 
sky—the sky of the Philippines. Evidently the 
meadow has been held by a “ firing-line” in a 
recent engagement; here is a weapon thrown 
away, there a dead comrade left behind when the 
native troops beat their swift, barefoot retreat. 
Just this much there is to indicate one of the 
countless little battles our soldiers have been 
fighting in Luzon, and the rest is told in fig- 
ures and faces of noncombatants returning 
across that field to the town from which they 
had fled on the approach of the Americans. 
Their nipa houses may have been burnt: very 
well, these fatalists (whose young men are in 
the insurgent ranks) have nowhere else to go. 
They are bringing back the household goods that 
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they were able to save in their flight. The old 
men, the boys, and the women will begin again. 
It is not utter, misery, not overdrawn. One con- 
fident woman is-protected by the child she car- 
ries, and they are all under the flag of truce: 
they are amigos. We do not see the town, but 
may imagine it destroyed in part, and for the 
rest, its streets nearly deserted, though here and 
there, as our troops march by little, white flags 
are thrust out timidly, and perhaps there is a 
glimpse of the peering face of a native, “ with 
the hunted look still on it,” as one writes, “ for 
he has not forgotten the yesterday when he fled 
from the place of his birth, while the terrible 
‘big gun’ of the Americanos sent shells scream- 
ing with that infernal sough through the town.” 
Maybe it is the * hunted look” that is shown on 
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the face of the old man in the painting. At any 
rate, the whole thing is real, with a tragedy in 
reserve that grows upon you the more you learn 
of it and from it, and it is quite inexpressibly 
pathetic and appealing. Far and away the best 
representation I have seen of non-combatants 
in the Philippines—and that is to say types of 
nine-tenths of the entire population—this pic- 
ture by Mr. Peters is a thing, like some other 
things intimated, half revealed, or fully and indis- 
putably known, which I should think, though I 
cannot hope even for a moment or pending the 
decision of a single question to understand the 
sex, would make women in America utter a 
“No!” that could not possibly be inverted, or 
degraded and weakened into “ Yes,” or any other 
permissive word. 





WITH THE 


BY MARGARET 


HE first spring flowers are delicately 
shaped, airy, fragile, and faintly tinted. 
Hepaticas, anemones, violets, arbutus, we 

find them in sheltered corners, nestling down by 
the roots of trees, under the shadow of stone 
walls, clinging close to Mother Earth. They are 
shy, modest, disposed to hide and reveal them- 
selves to the patient search of love. 

Later, as the season advances, the flowers grow 
bolder. The woods burst into bloom; through 
green aisles you see the white starry blossoms of 
the dogwood, or the yellow sunshine of the jas- 
mine. Farther along on the road to summer’s 
noontide the rhododendron family is in evi- 
dence. The forests blush with the mountain 
laurel. One goes out for a bouquet and returns 
laden with great armfuls of sweetness and beauty. 
Yet, cull and gather as one may, the supply is not 
exhausted. So prodigal is Nature, and so lavish 
of her gifts, that flowers are left, no matter how 
many are carried away. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
And ne’er a flower at all. 


But this was not His beautiful beneficent way. 
He hung the woods with orchids, and carpeted 
the fields with daisies and buttercups. The suc- 
cession of the flowers from spring’s fairylike faint 
pink to the golden-rod, aster, gentian, and cardi- 
nal-flower of the autumn is unbroken. 

And the garden, equally, has its procession, be- 
ginning with crocus and daffodil, jonquil and 
hyacinth, going through the varieties of roses, 
lilies, gladioli, salvias, chrysanthemums, with 
pansies, verbenas, geraniums, filling the spaces be- 
tween. Then too are the old-fashioned favorites, 
the lady’s-slipper, prince’s-feather, four-o’clock, 
southern-wood, without which no grandmother’s 
garden was ever thought complete. The child’s 
garden should have these, and morning-glories, 
too, with their bright little trumpet mouths, 
should swing for him upon the vines. 


FLOWERS 
E. SANGSTER 


Blossom time is the year’s loveliest festival, 
when peach, cherry, apple, and pear are dressed 
in bridal robes. The Japanese, better than we, 
appreciate these glorious seasons, when the fruits 
to come are visible in faint foretokening in the 
flowers that are. 

In the arrangement of flowers it is best to use 
only a single variety with its appropriate leaves. 
Roses should be placed in bowls, and massed, with 
an eye to their color and shape; a single rose in 
a slender crystal vase may be pleasing, but for 
true effectiveness, a wide and deep bowl is better 
for a bunch of roses than a jar-shaped receptacle. 
Carnations in white, pink, deep red, or varie- 
geved, are most useful and lasting. With a little 
care they may be kept as a table decoration for 
days together. Flowers for home and ornamental 
use must be set in a cool place at night, their 
stems slightly cut each morning and fresh water 
applied. With a daily treatment of this sort from 
the mistress or the daughter of the house, they 
will retain their beauty for a much longer time 
than if left untended in hot rooms in vitiated air. 

Mrs. Creevey’s book, Flowers of Field, Hill, 
and Swamp, published by Harpers, is a com- 
meomger= treatise on botany, combining popu- 
arity with science. In planning for a summer 
outing, if such a book be taken along one may 
make accurate acquaintance with the flora of the 
neighborhood, and return the rieher for having 
passed a vacation with the flowers. 

A herbarium, carefully made, with the speci- 
mens well chosen and pressed, their names and 
classes appended, and a record of the place and 
date of their gathering, is a souvenir which the 
traveller —_—— forms a very acceptable birth- 
day or holiday gift for a friend. A poetical quo- 
tation added to each pressed flower enhances the 
interest of the herbarium. The making of such a 
floral collection is of great interest to children, 
and helps them to pass summer hours when, as 
sometimes happens, they tire of play, or the 
mother thinks it wise for them to pursue some 
form of study, not giving up an entire season to 
recreation only. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SuPERINTENDENT New York Bastss’ HospitTar 


* Answers to Mothers” in Harper’s Bazar, 

so am going to venture“to ask your advice 
about my little boy. He is an only child, and 
a little over three years. I have always been very 
particular about his diet, but wish to be sensi- 
ble in the matter and not overdo it. When meal- 
time comes he seems to be simply ravenous, and 
not at all satisfied with what is given him. After 
reading your articles, I fear I have not been giv- 
ing him yariety enough. Now that he has all his 
teeth, do you think he could come to the table and 
eat just what I have?—Careful. 

A healthy child after he is three years old may 
have almost any nutritious, well-cooked food that 
an adult can have. All meat should be cut up 
fine, and the child made to masticate well and 
eat slowly. All beef should be rare, mutton well 
done; he should not be fed between meals, and 
the following articles of food should not be given 
until after the sixth year: Salt fish, fresh fish 
sparingly, pork in all forms, corned or dried beef, 
veal, liver, kidneys, fried meats or vegetables, un- 
cooked vegetables, such as radishes, cucumbers, 
cabbage, etc.; hot breads, griddle cakes, pastry, 
Ripe fruits, 
in season, can be eaten with moderation. 


| | HAVE been much instructed by reading your 


My little boy has a very fair skin, and al- 
though a year old, has very little hair. He has 
the kind of skin that burns very easily, so have 
been having him wear a white sun-bonnet to keep 
him from burning; but I find on hot days it 
causes him to perspire too much, and he fusses 
and frets while it is on. If he wears a Swiss 
muslin cap the sun burns his head right 
through it. Do you think he is too small to 
wear sailor hats? They are so enormous this 
year it seems as though they would be too heavy 
for him. What would you advise for head-wear? 
—Armenia, New York. 

Stiff starched sun-bonnets are most uncom- 
fortable and irritating to little children, especial- 
ly during the warm days. While baby is out-of- 
doors in his carriage or go-cart, with a parasol 
to protect him from the sun, I do not see why he 
should wear a hat at all. I think he is too small 
for a large sailor hat. But the stores are full 
of small hats made of light straw, for children, 
There are also little wash-hats, made of muslin 
or pereale, which are light and cool. They are 
very pretty and inexpensive, and far more com- 
fortable than the sun-bonnet. 


Will you kindly tell me, through the Bazar, 
whether you think it necessary to wash a baby’s 
mouth out after each nursing? If so, will you 

ive the reason why?—Young Mother. 

While the baby is very young, think it al- 
ways best to wash the mouth after every feed- 
ing, as particles of milk remain in the mouth to 
sometimes sour and cause thrush. During the 
first few months of an infant’s life the saliva 
is seanty, but as the child grows older these se- 
cretions increase, and as the child swallows it 
carries off food which remains in the mouth. At 
this stage it is not necessary to wash the mouth 
so often. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT New York Basiss’ HospiTat 


Y daughter of fourteen has for the last six 
M months grown to utterly disregard my 
wishes; when I ask her to do anything she 
does not wish to do, will either give me a saucy 
answer or not pay any attention to it. As I 
do not like to inflict pain, I have done every- 


thing I could by love and kindness, and lately | 


kept her from play, without results. I have 
been advised by neighbors to whip her when 
she disobeys. Do you think this would be the 
best way?’—A Perplexed Mother. 

No, I should not whip her. A girl of her 
age, if she has any spirit, would not stand it, 
and one could hardly blame her for not sub- 
mitting to anything so humiliating. She is no 
longer a little girl, but a young woman. Do 
not treat her as a child, but make more of a 
companion of her, even though it requires some 
sacrifice on your part. Find out her little 
wants and longings, and if possible gratify 
them; not, however, as though you were doing 
it merely to be kind to her, but because it was 
a pleasure to you. Sympathize with her when 
things go wrong and she has her little worries. 
And above all do not discuss her shortcomings 
with your neighbors. There is nothing more 
ruinous to a child’s disposition than for her to 
know that her faults are told and discussed by 
others, in fact, are common property. 


I have a very cunning little baby eleven 
months old. She is unusually sweet and lova- 
ble, and almost every one that sees her kisses 
her. She has a large number of aunts and 
uncles and numerous little cousins, and is being 
kissed by some of them most of the time. I 
do not think it quite right, but do not want to 


hurt their feelings by asking them not to do so. 


What would you suggest ?—Mrs. T. I. M. 

Promiscuous kissing is a silly, not to say 
dangerous habit, and among children contagion 
is very frequently carried in that way. I should 
not allow strangers to kiss my baby under any 
circumstances. Can you not tell your relatives 
in a pleasant way that it is considered very 
bad for a baby to be kissed on thé mouth, and 
suggest that the cheek, neck, or little hands 
are far better places? 


During the warm weather and while the days 
are long is it well to let a little girl of three 
years old stay up as late as eight or half past? 
It seems to me the coolest and most enjoyable 
part of the day, and too bad to tuck her in while 
the sun is still shining. But she does not sleep 
any too well, waking sometimes three or four 
times during the night.—P. H. I. 

The early morning hours are quite as delight- 
ful as the evening; in fact, more so. A child’s 


day is a long and usually a pretty active one. | 


If your little girl is in bed by six o’clock, or 
seven at the very latest, you will find she will 
sleep soundly the night through. Do not, how- 
ever, at this hour, begin preparations for bed, 
but have her “tucked” in at that time. Chil- 
dren are usually tired and sleepy at the end of 
their day, and if allowed to keep late hours a 
certain nervous reaction sets in. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SupeRInTeENDENT New York Basiss’ Hospitat 


AM troubled in regard to the under-clothing 
| of my little boy, who is now three months 
old, as he seems to suffer from the heat and 
perspires excessively. Since his birth he has 
worn a flannel band, at first a strip of flannel, 
now replaced by the knitted band of silk and 
wool; next to that he has worn a silk and wool 
shirt with long sieeves, a linen diaper, a petti- 
coat of cotton and wool, and woollen socks, and 
a thin white slip. It seems to me that all this 
wool must overheat him. The question of the 
shirt is what has most troubled me. What is 
best for the warm weather, and where can I get 
it? You say thin wool gauze. Where can it 
be had? Ought he to wear woollen socks at 
night, or do you advise cotton socks both day and 
night, with long clothes? Or do you advise bare 
feet at all times, or at night only?—-M. 8. V. 
Thin wool or merino can be had at almost any 
store in which is an infants’ department. The 
baby is too warmly dressed for warm weather. 
If you cannot procure garments thin enough, 
should advise his wearing a-long ribbed woollen 
band with shoulder-straps, leaving off the shirt. 
So long as chest and abdomen are properly pro- 
tected, the arms and legs can be covered with 
extra wrap when occasion requires. As your 
baby seems to feel the heat so much, and is 
wearing long clothes, think for the summer it 
is not necessary for him to wear socks night or 
day, unless the feet are cold. 


I have just moved into the country for the 
summer. I have two little children; neither of 
them seems to tan, but their faces seem to red- 
den and burn every time they go out. On days 
when the sun does not shine they seem to burn 
worse than on the days it does. Is there any 
treatment that will make the skin less tender 
and prevent it burning so easily?—-Martha M. 

The white light reflected from a sunless sky 
is far more trying than blue sky and bright 
sunlight, and will always burn a delicate skin. 
Your children are probably fair with tender 
skin, but, if out every day, think they will soon 
become less sensitive to the action of wind and 
sunlight, but would suggest that they wear a 


| large shade hat and rub a little almond or olive 


4 


oil on the face before going out. 


My baby is not quite a year old, but is per- 
fectly fearless with animals. We have an old 
dog to whom she is devoted, and he is very fond 
of her, and when she is in the house whines and 
cries to get into the nursery. He will let the 
baby pull his hair and play roughly with him, 
and licks her hands and face. Do you think any 
harm can come from his frolics with the baby? 
—F. B. 

Cats, dogs, and other animals are all right in 
their proper places, but the nursery is certainly 
not the right place, and they should not be al- 
lowed there. I do not believe in very little chil- 
dren coming in close contact with cats or dogs. 
Cats which prowl about the neighborhood have 
been known to carry contagion. On no account 
allow the dog to, lick the face and hands of your 
baby. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT New York Basies’ Hospitat 


N Harper’s Bazar I often read how you help 
| mothers. So I come to you for help out of 

my difficulties. I have a little baby six 
months old, the dearest, healthiest baby that 
ever lived. But, alas! he is dreadfully spoiled. 
When my baby was four weeks old, I met with 
an accident and was obliged to go away and 
leave him for some months. I left my boy in 
charge of my mother, sister, and a nurse. Now 
I am home again, strong and able to take care 
of my baby, but I find him terribly spoiled. He 
will not sleep nights, wants a bottle every three 
hours, and cries hard if I do not give it to him. 
I do not like to have him cry, as my husband has 
lots of brain-work to do during the day, and 
needs rest at night. The baby also wants to be 
rocked to sleep, which I find hard on my back. 
Another bad habit is that when he is awake in 
the daytime he wants to be carried all the time, 
and the minute I lay or set him down he screams 


until he is in a perspiration and red in the face. | 
I can break him of these 


Please tell me how 
habits.---Mrs. L. B., San Rafael. 

I can only repeat the same advice which I 
have given to several mothers who have asked 
similar questions in the past few weeks. 


fore you. This baby at six months seems to 
have the upper hand entirely, and it is only a 
question of who has the strongest will, you or the 
baby. Absolute firmness on your part is the 
only way to train this baby in good habits. 
Whenever it is necessary to put him down dur- 
ing the day, do so. Give him a toy or some 
little thing to amuse himself with and leave him. 
If necessary go out of the room and leave him 
alone. Do not think of rocking him to sleep. If 
good habits are formed during the day, you will 
have less trouble at night. There are three 
things to do: See that he has his food with regu- 
larity, that his clothing is comfortable, and be 
firm. You will become master of the situation in 
a very short time, and both baby and mother will 
be much happier. 


My two boys, three and six years old, are 
pretty active during the day, and while they usu- 
ally sleep through the night, they are restless, 
and twist and turn so that their night-gowns 
and the bedclothes are usually wound around 
and in such a rumple under them, I am sure it 
must make them uncomfortable and add to their 
restlessness. Is there not some way to prepare 
a bed for children so that it can be kept smooth? 
—Mrs. J. K. Carlton. 

After the second year night-drawers are to be 
preferred to a gown; for the summer make them 
without feet. The under sheet can always be 
kept smooth by having it made wide enough to 
allow a quarter of a yard to be tucked under 
the mattress on either side, then with safety- 
pins pin it underneath to the mattress at the 


four corners. It will then remain perfectly 
smooth and free from wrinkles. The covering, 
I fear, must continue to become more or less 


rumpled, as any means taken to keep it smooth 
by fastening it would make the children more 
uncomfortable than the disorder. 





That | 
is, that you have a rather unpleasant task be- | 
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The Book of the Hour 


Would you like to know the answers to the follow- 
ing questions ? What has caused the present out- 
break in China? What will become of the Amer- 
icans and Europeans now in Peking? Is China 


THE 
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IN 


CHINA 


to be divided among European Powers? Will 
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possession of the Philippines have on the Chinese 
crisis? If so, buy the book which is written by 
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SHE VISITED MARS 


NE of the most remarkable stories in its 
O field that has ever been written is the in- 

teresting report which Professor T. H. 
Flournoy, the Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Geneva, has recently put into the 
form of a book under the title of From India to 
the Planet Mars, and which is just published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. It seems that about 
1893 Professor Flournoy, in the progress of his 
studies and instruction on psychology, discovered 
a young woman, who for evident reasons he calls 
Mile. Héléne “Smith.” This young girl—per- 
fectly normal in her life, supporting herself by 
her own endeavors as a clerk in a large mercan- 
tile establishment—began to show the qualities 
of a medium so remarkably that he commenced a 
series of seances, which have been maintained 
frequently, often following one another after 
twenty-four hours, from that time to the pres- 
ent. Professor Flournoy’s book gives the result 
of these studies. 

The remarkable quality in Mile. Smith is not 
that she, like other mediums, has a “ control”; 
not that she is in communication with the dead 
relatives of living people; but that she is carry- 
ing on and has been for years, three distinct 
“ romances ” or continued “ cycles,” each distinct 
and separate from the other; each consistent. 
She believes herself to be the reincarnated spirit 
of a Hindoo Princess, the wife of a Rajah who 
lived in Kanara, southern India, in 1401. She 
describes with great vividness, while in her 
trance, how she was burned alive on the funeral 
pyre of her dead husband. The language is large- 
ly Sanskrit, and the scenes are all more or less 
correct, so far as history tells us of those times. 

In the midst of this Hindoo romance, Mlle. 
Smith also believes herself to be the reincarnated 


spirit of Queen Marie Antoinette of France, who | 


was beheaded in 1793, and while in this “ cycle” 
she has the bearing, diction, and the manners of 
a French princess of a hundred years ago. 








Most remarkable of all, however, is unques- | 


tionably the third 
makes journeys from the earth to the planet 
Mars, describing her sensations as she moves 
through the ether, giving in the minutest de- 
tail the method of arriving on the planet, 


“eyele,’ during which she | 


the | 


eostumes and head-gear worn by the inhabitants | 


of Mars, and a distinct and quite original lan- 
guage which she calls the Martian language, and 


which it has taken some four or five years for | 


Professor Flournoy and his assistants to reduce 


OUR dealer. in lamp- 
chimneys — what. does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











What the 07.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifier” 


“We recently ordercd a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicaut for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples. liver 

moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 

Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








Whilomville Stories 


By STEPHEN CRANE 


Copiously Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 





It is now conceded that Mr. Crane was 
right in his conviction, and that the “ Whil- 
omville Stories” insure their author’s high 
literary rank. The tales depict chiefly the 
amusing characteristics of boys, and their 
unconsciously funny conceptions of life. 


$1 SO 
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to a scientific basis. This language has a syntax, 
a vocabulary, and an alphabet distinct from any 
terrestrial languages. 

The book is not only a scientific book, but it 
is one of the most absorbingly interesting vol- 
umes that has ever been printed. It reads like 
a romance, but is really a scientific exposition 
of the unseen world. 








A WOMAN OF SPIRIT 


Mrs. Witnersy. “I wish you would give me 
enough money to start a bank account of my 
own.” 

Wiruersy. “ What for?” 

Mrs. WitHersy. “ Because I want to be en- 
tirely independent of you!” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20, cents 
each skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not be 
purchased separately. The following list represents 
the recently issued designs : 


319. Pompadour Gown (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
318. Louls XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 
316. Child’s Low~-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
3's. Elizabethan Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harjer's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, rg cts. 
313. Empire Dress Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29. Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
312. Grandma Sleeve. . lllustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 
311. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 
310. Antoinette Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 
309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, ro cts. 
308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
307. Directoire Sleeve.  [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, to cts. 
306. Girl’s Eton Costume, [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
305. Woman's Shirred Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
304. Child’s Madras Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 
302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). [!lustratedin 
Harper's Bazar No. 25. Vol. 33. _Price,.35 cts. 
301. Woman's Empiré Negli -  WWlastrated in 
‘ Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol 33. Price, 35 cts. 
300. New Parisian Bodice, Pufted Sleeves. Ilus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 
209. Empire Carriage Cloak. [I'lustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
298. Child’s Night Wraprer. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 
297. Late Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
206. New Model Petticoat. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
205. Fancy Silk Blouse. [I!lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
294. ages Pinafore. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
3. New Fitted Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No 2:. Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
2092. Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Baza’ No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. [I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. _‘ Price, 25 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 320, 
on pages 1016 and 1017. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


With each issue of HarPer’s Bazar, in its new 
form, this magazine, which has always been a 
criterion for those who wanted the “latest” in 
the world of fashion, seems to improve still more. 
The editorial pen is an unusually forcible one, 
albeit wielded with womanly tact and grace, 
while the other departments are varied and ‘en- 
tertaining. The deingp in form makes it far 
more readable, because more easily handled.— 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Since changing its form Harper’s Bazar is re- 
ported to have doubled its circulation—The 
Courier-Gazette, Rockland, Maine. 


Harper’s Bazar, of July 21, is a particularly 
interesting number, counting among its induce- 
ments a peculiarly entertaining and fascinating 
article by Madame Wu, wife of the Chinese min- 
ister. In contrasting American women with those 
of her own country, she exhibits a wonderfully 
enlightened and keen observation, with a charm- 
ing graciousness of manner in her expression. 
Her keen discriminations betray an acute per- 
ception of differences which is astonishing to 
Americans who are apt to look with something 
of disdain on the mental qualities of their sis- 
ters of the Orient. A short, but very attractive, 
sketch of Mrs. Piper, the famous Boston medi- 
um, reveals the existence of a woman of winning 
personality, who, in contrast to what is expected, 
shrinks from the ublicity which her wonderful 
gift has elicited. The first instalment of Madame 
Sarah Grand’s new story, “ Babs the Impossible,” 
appears in this number. The opening chapter 
gives promise of a very delightful little story. 
The action takes place in England in the early 
part of the present century, and Babs, the irre- 
pressible English girl, averse to study, but full of 
character, is refreshingly original. The illustra- 
tions are by A. I. Keller. The fashion pages are 
full of novelties.—The State, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 





Three important series are in preparation by 
the editor of Harper’s Bazar. One is “ The 
Wouldbegoods,” by Miss B. Nesbit, with illustra- 
tions by Reginald B. Birch, well known through 
his “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” pictures. The sec- 
ond is a series of ten singing lessons on “ The 
Theory of Voice-Production,” by Madame Ma- 
thilde Marchesi. There is also in preparation 
for publication during the winter months a series 
of six stories by Mary E. Wilkins, which will be 
called “ Flower Stories,” each tale having a plot 
woven about a flower.—The Commercial, Buffalo, 
New York. 


The Bazar contains a great fund of first-class 
information concerning fashions, home decora- 
tions, and other household matters.—The Hawk- 
Eye, Burlington, Towa. 


A card is a rather poor conveyance for compli- 
ments, but I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
the new Bazar—both as to form and contents. I 
am so glad you have decided against making it 
an omnium gatherum ; there are already so many 
of these dreary things.—/. G. O., Santa Barbara, 
California. 























HARPER’S BAZAR 


SHE LIVEDIN MARS 


We have just published a book entitled 
“From India to the Planet Mars,” by 
Professor Th. Flournoy, Professor of Psy- 
chology in the University of Geneva. It is 
an account of his observations regarding the 
very remarkable powers of a medium called 
Mile. Helene ‘*Smith,”’ in Geneva, who says 
she is the reincarnated spirit of the favorite 
wife of a Hindoo prince, who lived in Kanara 
in 1401. She is also the reincarnated spirit 
of Marie Antoinette, the Queen of France 
and wife of Louis XVI.,.beheaded in 1793. 
She also makes spirit journeys to the planet 
Mars, has discovered a Martian language, 
itailies scenes, costumes, etc., in Mars, and 
tells stories mae aintladill in i her dione 
lives. The book reads like a romance of the 
most absorbing kind, but it is tact based on 
the scientific authority of so distinguished a 
man as Professor Flournoy. It is not only 
a popular but a scientific work. 


$1.50 
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THE NEXT BAZAR—AUG. 25 


Among the many and varied features to appear in the BAZAR of August 25th our 


10th Paper 


readers will find the following : 





Heroines of Nineteenth-Century Fiction 
By W. D. HOWELLS 








America’s First Indian Baby Show 


By W. S. DRAPER 








Typical Rooms of College Girls 


By EDITH MORRIS 








Miss Maria’s Match 


By PRISCILLA LEONARD 








Babs the Impossible. A Novel 
By SARAH GRAND 








Fashions for Children 


By A. T. ASHMORE 
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By MAY W. MOUNT 
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IN ADDITION 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY (Tenth Paper). By Marianna Wheeler. 
SUMMER RECIPES. By Madame Blay (photographs).—-EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


10 Cents a Copy 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—CLUB NEWS.—SEWING. 
$4 00a 


THREE PAGES OF HUMOR.—THE NEWS OF THE WORLD (A Digest). 


Year 





